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Trouble  in  paradise: 


Probes,  trials  and  tribulations  shake  the  LAPD 


The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department, 
considered  by  many  to  be  a model  for 
effective  policing,  was  rocked  last  month 
by  a series  of  internal  integrity  problems, 
the  most  serious  of  which  forced  the  agen- 
cy to  relinquish  its  authority  over  police 
shooting  investigations. 

In  an  interview  with  Law  Enforcement 
News,  a department  spokesman  noted  that 
the  city’s  politically  appointed  Police  Com- 
mission would  have  ultimate  say  over  disci- 
plining officers  who  were  involved  in 
shooting  suspects. 

Quoting  from  the  department’s  new 
3 0-page  directive  on  the  matter,  the 
spokesman  said:  “The  Police  Commission 
will  have  direct  responsibility  for  adjudica- 
tion of  all  officer-involved  shooting  in- 
cidents and  will  make  the  final  determina- 
tion on  such  cases." 

While  the  fur  is  still  flying  over  Mayor 
Tom  Bradley's  decision  to  put  the  five- 
member  commission  in  the  driver’s  seat, 
other  problems  have  cropped  up  to  disrupt 
the  routine  of  the  LAPD.  The  city’s  Dis- 
trict Attorney  has  mounted  a full-scale  in- 
vestigation of  a detective’s  charges  that  the 
force  has  been  infiltrated  by  organized 
crime;  an  internal  probe  is  being  conducted 
in  the  force’s  Scientific  Investigation  Divi- 


sion, and  a departmental  trial  has  led  to  the 
temporary  suspension  of  28  officers  who 
were  charged  with  working  short  shifts. 

However,  the  transfer  of  the  depart- 
ment's shooting-incident  authority  to  the 
civilian  panel  seems  to  have  superseded  all 
of  the  agency's  other  troubles,  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  media,  the  public  and 
the  city's  police  officers  association. 

Sam  Flores,  the  president  of  the  Police 
Protective  League,  told  Law  Enforcement 
News  that  his  group  is  ready  to  fight  the 
new  officer-involved  shooting  directive. 
"We  feel  that  there  may  be  improper  ad- 
ministrative due  process  as  far  as  the  offi- 
cers’ rights  are  concerned,’’  he  said.  “We  do 
plan  to  file  some  action  in  the  court  regard- 
ing that.” 

The  league  executive  noted  that  he  is 
pushing  for  a system  in  which  his  group 
would  be  able  to  negotiate  with  rhe  com- 
mission before  any  decision  was  reached 
regarding  a police  shooting.  "That's  a 
change  they’re  contemplating,"  he  ob- 
served. “By  state  law  and  by  city  law,  we 
allege,  they  have  to  meet  and  confer  with 
the  affected  employee  organization  and 
that’s  us.  So  that’s  one  basis  for  our  law- 
suit.” 

Flores’  proposal  would  inject  another 


Judge  rules  Philadelphia  abuse 
suit  brutalized  city  officials 


The  Justice  Department's  brutality  suit 
against  the  Philadelphia  Police  Department 
came  unraveled  before  it  got  off  the 
ground  last  month,  when  a Federal  judge 
dismissed  the  portion  of  the  action  which 
accused  city  officials  of  condoning  “sys- 
tematic” police  abuse. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times, 
Judge  J.  William  Ditter  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict Court  objected  to  the  all-encompas- 
sing nature  of  the  suit,  which  was  filed  on 
August  13  over  the  signature  of  Griffin  B. 
Bell,  the  then  Attorney  General. 

In  a 44-page  opinion,  Ditter  ruled  that 
Bell  lacked  the  authority  to  initiate  such  a 
broad-ranging  action,  noting  that  "to 
recognize  standing  in  this  case  would  be  to 
vest  an  excessive  and  dangerous  degree  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral.” 

The  case,  which  charged  the  Philadel- 
phia police  with  systematically  violating 
the  civil  rights  of  citizens,  had  been  her- 
alded by  Assistant  General  Drew  S.  Days 
3d  as  “the  first  time  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  ever  gone  after  a police  de- 
partment rather  than  after  individual  com- 
plaints of  police  brutality." 

Apparently,  the  gist  of  Days’s  remark 
touched  on  the  issue  that  Ditter  found 
most  objectionable  in  the  case.  The  judge 


noted  that  the  right  to  bring  such  a suit 
remains  with  the  aggrieved  individual. 

Charging  that  attorneys  for  the  govern- 
ment had  made  "sensational  public  state- 
ments,” Ditter  stated  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment’s timing  of  the  suit  had  deliber- 
ately placed  the  defendants  at  a 
disadvantage.  Mayor  Frank  L.  Rizzo,  who 
will  complete  his  final  term  in  that  office 
this  year,  and  Police  Commissioner  Joseph 
F.  O’Neill  were  characterized  as  two  de- 
fendants whose  cause  would  suffer  under  a 
new  administration,  the  judge  said. 

“To  put  it  bluntly,  the  government's 
timetable,  in  combination  with  its  press 
releases,  amounted  to  a stacked  deck,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  deny  the  individual 
defendants  their  day  in  court,”  Ditter 
wrote. 

U.S.  Attorney  Peter  F.  Vaira  denied 
that  the  Justice  Department  had  attempted 
any  pretrial  maneuvering  in  the  case.  "I 
was  very  surprised  at  the  tenor  of  the 
court’s  comments  about  the  Department 
of  Justice’s  motivation  and  timing  of  the 
suit,”  he  said.  "We  strongly  deny  the  impli- 
cations in  the  opinion  as  to  any  ulterior 
motives  in  bringing  the  suit  at  the  time." 

Noting  that  the  Attorney  General  does 
have  the  authority  to  bring  a civil  rights 
Continued  on  Page  5 


step  into  an  already  complicated  proce- 
dure. "We  have  robbery/homicide  investi- 
gators who  compose  the  Officer-Involved 
Shooting  Team,"  the  department  spokes- 
man said.  “Every  time  an  officer  gets  in- 
volved in  a shooting  where  there  is  a hit, 
they  go  out  and  gather  all  the  data  and  all 
the  information.  They  prepare  a report  for 
the  Shooting  Review  Board,  which  presents 
its  findings  to  the  chief  of  police." 

Under  the  new  directive,  Police  Chief 
Daryl  Gates  would  have  to  hand  over  the 
internal  review  panel’s  report  on  any  ques- 
tionable incident,  along  with  his  recom- 
mendations, to  the  Police  Commission.  The 
Protective  League's  planned  lawsuit  con- 
tends that  the  group  should  be  consulted  at 
this  point. 


Although  the  new  policy  states  that 
Gates's  “authority  to  impose  discipline 
will  remain  unchanged,”  it  gives  the  Police 
Commission  the  power  to  hire  indepen- 
dent investigators  in  cases  where  there 
is  doubt  of  an  officer's  conduct  in  inci- 
dents where  a suspect  is  killed  or  injured. 

The  new  directive  was  issued  after 
weeks  of  municipal  turmoil  over  a report 
released  by  the  Police  Commission  con- 
cerning the  January  3 shooting  death  of 
Eulia  Love,  who  was  killed  by  two  police 
officers  in  a knife- throwing  scuffle. 

Although  the  LAPD's  Shooting  Review 
Board  had  cleared  the  policemen  of  any 
wrongdoing  in  the  dispute,  the  Police  Com- 
mission charged  that  the  two  had  "violated 
Continued  on  Page  12 


‘You  have  the  right  to  remain  oink’ 


Montcsano  Vidctt*  Photo 


Officer  Paul  Miller  of  Montcsano,  Washington  was  fit  to  be  hog-tied  when  he  made  this 
double  arrest.  Miller  was  forced  to  go  on  pork  patrol  after  the  two  piglets  escaped  from 
their  owner,  Per  Tcrstcn.  The  pigs  were  jailed  in  the  Montcsano  City  llall  until  Tersten 
came  to  bail  them  out  — perhaps  crushing  someone’s  dream  of  a fall  police  luau. 
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EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 

By  Joseph  L.  Peterson 
and  James  H.  Jones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crimi- 
nal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion's law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and 
returning  it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  are  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives are  presented. 

A publication  of  the 
John  Jay  Press 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
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Oklahoma  is  hot  on  the 
trail  toward  91 1 hotlines 

Oklahoma  may  be  on  the  road  to  even- 
tual installation  of  a statewide  911  emer- 
gency telephone  system,  according  to  the 
state’s  Department  of  Public  Safety,  which 
last  month  announced  the  creation  of  a 
special  task  force  that  will  examine  the 
feasibility  of  such  a project. 

In  its  first  meeting  at  department  head- 
quarters in  Oklahoma  City,  the  panel  heard 
the  pros  and  cons  of  existing  911  systems 
from  an  expert  from  the  National  Tele- 
communication and  Information  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  specialist,  Roger  W.  Reinke,  also 
presented  an  overview  of  programs  in  some 
states  that  have  legislation  concerning  911 
hotlines.  The  states  discussed  includ 
California,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Florida,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia, 
and  Massachusetts. 

Gene  Thaxton,  the  manager  of  the  safe- 
ty department’s  Telecommunication  Divi- 
sion and  chairman  of  the  committee, 
noted  that  the  panel  is  scheduled  to  meet 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

The  Oklahoma  Department  of  Public 
Safety  has  been  involved  in  considering  the 
benefits  of  a statewide  911  system  for 
some  time.  Last  year,  the  agency  was  as- 
signed the  task  of  coordinating  a feasibility 
study  which  will  be  presented  to  the  state 
legislature. 

Justice  school  at  San  Jose 
celebrates  its  50th  birthday 

Criminal  justice  education  has  come  a 
long  way,  baby,  as  evidenced  by  the  up- 
coming celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Administration  of  Justice  Depart- 
ment at  San  Jose  State  University. 

In  a recent  announcement,  university 
officials  said  that  the  department’s  birth- 
day will  be  marked  by  a three-day  event 
beginning  May  3,  and  they  called  on  all 
alumni  to  make  arrangements  to  attend  the 
celebration. 

“Plans  are  being  made  for  a golf  tourna- 
ment, firing  range  competition,  (and  a] 
wine  tasting  tour,”  a spokesman  said,  "a 
time  for  fun  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to 
attend  seminars,  renew  old  acquaintances 
and  make  new  ones.” 

For  more  details,  those  who  were  affili- 
ated with  the  school  in  any  capacity  should 
write:  Administration  of  Justice  Depart- 
ment, MH  508,  San  Jose  University,  San 
Jose,  CA  95192. 

Di  Grazia  fails  in  his  suit 
to  get  back  Montgomery  job 

Robert  J.  Di  Grazia,  who  was  dismissed 
from  his  post  as  police  chief  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  Maryland  last  year,  lost 
the  second  round  in  a legal  battle  to  get  his 
job  back  after  a state  appeals  court  ruled 
that  the  firing  was  solely  the  prerogative  of 
the  county  executive. 

Since  his  dismissal  last  December,  the 
former  chief  has  maintained  that  he  was 
illegally  dismissed  because  he  did  not  re- 
ceive a hearing  mandated  for  law  enforce- 
ment officers  who  are  under  investigation. 

But  last  month,  the  Maryland  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  that  di  Grazia’s  "position  is 
nothing  more  than  a murky  conclusion 
based  on  a hazy  inference  drawn  from  a 
fuzzy  suspicion." 

According  to  the  Washington  Post,  the 
appeals  court  upheld  a county  judge’s  rul- 
ing  last  February  that  the  former  chief  was 
never  under  investigation  by  Charles  Gil- 
christ, the  county  executive  who’ dismissed 
him.  • • * • 


Di  Grazia’s  firing  took  place  within  days 
after  Gilchrist  took  office.  At  the  time,  the 
executive  contended  that  the  lawman's 
poor  relationship  with  his  750  officers 
made  him  ineffective  as  police  chief. 

In  its  ruling,  the  appeals  court  stated 
that  di  Grazia’s  status  as  a political  ap- 
pointee made  him  ineligible  for  coverage 
under  the  state's  Law  Enforcement  Offi- 
cer’s Bill  of  Rights. 

“Where  an  individual  obtained  a posi- 
tion via  political  appointment,  he  does  so 
at  the  risk  that  his  continued  employment 
may  be  jeopardized  by  a change  of  ad- 
ministrations," the  court  said.  "Put  anoth- 
er way,  he  who  lives  by  the  sword  shall  die 
by  the  sword.” 

The  chief  apparently  feels  his  legal  fight 
is  not  dead  yet,  however.  His  attorney, 
Peter  Davis,  said  he  is  considering  asking 
the  court  to  review  its  decision  or  may 
attempt  to  take  the  matter  to  the  state’s 
highest  judicial  panel,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

Meanwhile,  one  observer  noted  that  di 
Grazia  is  keeping  his  hand  in  law  enforce- 
ment by  serving  as  a consultant  on  several 
police  projects. 

Crime  doesn’t  pay, 
it  doesn’t  even  reimburse 

A convicted  car  thief  allegedly  staged 
his  own  version  of  an  automobile  recall  in 
Syracuse,  New  York  last  month,  returning 
an  unmarked  police  car  he  reportedly  had 
stolen  and  trading  it  in  for  a newer  model 
at  the  city’s  police  garage. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  , 
Theodore  Brauch,  21  found  out  about  the 
police  department’s  system  for  dispensing 
unmarked  vehicles  while  he  was  an  inmate 
in  the  city /county  jail,  which  is  adjacent  to 
the  police  garage  and  parking  lot.  He  had 
served  time  in  the  facility  on  unrelated  car 
theft  charges  from  April  through  August. 

Brauch  allegedly  implemented  his  police 
car  recall  after  he  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  1977  unmarked  cruiser  and  traded  up 
to  a 1979  model.  Syracuse  lawmen  sub- 
sequently staged  their  own  recall  of 
Brauch,  arresting  him  near  his  home  in 


Manilius,  New  Vork  and  charging  him  with 
two  counts  of  second-degree  larceny. 

Like  any  good  car  dealer,  however 
Brauch  wants  to  be  reinbursed  for  his  over- 
head costs.  Police  spokesman  Rod  Carr 
noted  that  the  convicted  thief  asked  to  be 
paid  back  $1.75  for  a quart  of  oil  he  said 
he  had  put  in  the  second  vehicle. 

NCJRS  bibliography  outlines 
police  stress  literature 

The  significant  impact  of  police  stress 
on  the  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement 
personnel  is  the  subject  of  a new  bibli- 
ography from  the  National  Criminal  Justice 
Reference  Service. 

Prepared  for  LEAA’s  National  Institute 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice, 
the  114-document  outline  presents  a 
general  overview  of  the  problem  and  de- 
scribes the  types  of  stress  encountered  by 
officers,  the  related  effects  of  such  stress, 
and  current  research  efforts  to  further  de- 
fine and  lessen  police  stress. 

One  section  of  the  94-page  book  con- 
centrates on  the  causes  of  police  stress, 
such  as  self-esteem  problems,  inadequate 
police/community  relations,  social  isola- 
tion, poor  intra-  and  inter-organizational 
practices,  and  civil  liability  actions. 

While  the  articles  emphasize  that  the 
hazards  and  stresses  of  policing  cannot  be 
eliminated,  they  contain  a number  of  man- 
agement techniques  that  can  be  used  to 
reduce  job-related  tensions.  The  recom- 
mendations include  providing  realistic 
training,  setting  up  peer  and  professional 
counseling  sessions,  and  offering  specific 
training  in  stress  management. 

Complied  by  J.T.  Skip  Duncan,  Robert 
N.  Brenner  and  Marjorie  Kravitz,  the  bibli- 
ography includes  descriptions  of  33  train- 
ing films  that  depict  stressful  situations. 
Each  document  and  film  entry  provides  a 
bibliographic  citation  and  an  abstract  of 
the  material  from  the  NCJRS  data  base. 

To  obtain  a free  copy,  write:  NCJRS, 
Department  F,  Box  6000,  Rockville,  MD 
20850. 
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Earning  big  bucks  in  Houston: 


Pay  raise  plan  becomes  political  issue 


An  appeal  by  Houston’s  police  chief  to 
raise  the  starting  salary  of  his  officers  by 
almost  $10,000  has  become  a political 
football  as  city  officials  scramble  to  enlarge 
the  undermanned  force  in  the  midst  of  a 
mayoral  campaign. 

Responding  to  Chief  Harry  Caldwell’s 
proposal  that  the  initial  pay  scale  for  poli- 
cemen be  boosted  to  $24,000  a year,  Hous- 
ton Mayor  Jim  McConn  said,  "That  is  ridi- 
culous and  out  of  the  question.  Young 
people  waiting  for  that  kind  of  figure  to  be 
passed  had  better  find  another  profession." 

McConn  is  fighting  to  retain  his  own 
profession  in  a nine-way  mayoral  race,  but 
he  apparently  believes  that  raising  the  start- 
ing salaries  of  police  officers  from  the  pre- 
sent $15,300  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

A survey  conducted  last  month  by  the 
Houston  Chronical  showed  that  McConn's 
views  on  Caldwell’s  proposal  are  shared  by 
most  of  his  rivals.  All  but  one  agreed  that 
the  number  of  officers  must  be  increased, 
but  the  candidates  offered  diverse  strat- 
egies on  how  the  force  might  be  enlarged. 

Houston,  which  has  been  described  as 
America’s  new  boom  town,  currently  has 
one  officer  for  every  563  citizens,  com- 
pared with  one  for  every  357  in  New  York 
City,  one  for  every  452  in  Los  Angeles  and 
one  for  every  222  in  Philadelphia.  Caldwell 
has  complained  that  his  force  is  under- 


staffed and  is  unable  to  compete  with  the 
salaries  offered  by  private  industry  for  qua- 
lified individuals. 

Leonel  Castillo,  a former  city  controller 
who  has  set  his  sights  on  the  mayor’s  job, 
said  he  does  not  favor  any  large  raises  for 
the  police.  “They  should  get  an  annual  cost 
of  living  increase,"  he  remarked,  "but  1 do 
not  agree  with  the  $24,000  figure.” 

The  candidate  did  not  turn  his  back  on 
the  police  problem  however.  He  suggested 
that  the  city  hire  400  new  officers  immedi- 
ately and  replace  cops  who  are  now  work- 
ing as  jailers,  traffic  controllers  and  clerical 
personnel  with  lower-paid  civilians. 

Another  mayoral  candidate,  Council- 
man Louis  Macey,  has  called  for  a pay 
increase  to  help  grease  the  police  recruit- 
ment machinery,  but  he  indicated  that  Cal- 
dwell’s proposal  goes  a bit  too  far  in  that 
direction. 

Although  Macey  said  he  has  no  specific 
figure  in  mind,  he  suggested  that  the  city 
study  salaries  in  other  municipalities  and  in 
private  industry  to  formulate  a figure  that 
would  entice  more  applicants. 

"If  it  takes  a significant  pay  increase.  I’ll 
look  at  that,  and  we’ll  also  have  to  look  at 
shifting  priorities  in  the  city,”  he  noted. 

Both  Macey  and  Castillo  said  they 
would  support  research  on  whether  police 
recruiting  in  Houston  could  be  improved. 


"We’re  turning  down  an  awful  lot  of 
people  and  I want  to  know  why,"  the 
councilman  declared. 

Castillo  observed  that  while  the  police 
department  has  attracted  thousands  of  ap- 
plicants, only  a few  have  survived  the 
screening  process.  "I  believe  we  could  get 
400  more  officers  by  building  trust  with 
the  community,"  he  said,  “and  by  working 
with  applicants  — for  example  some  person 
who  failed  the  physical  agility  test  - to 
help  them  develop  themselves  so  they 
could  do  better." 

McConn  stood  on  his  administration’s 
record  in  the  area  of  aggressive  police  re- 
cruitment, citing  the  proposed  construct- 
ion of  addition  police  substations  which  he 
said  would  “allow  more  people,  especially 
from  the  minority  community,  to  become 
interested  in  police  work."  He  also  mentio- 
ned the  building  of  a new  police  academy 
to  accommodate  larger  police  cadet  classes 
and  the  establishment  of  police  science 
courses  in  the  city's  independent  school 
district. 

An  opposite  tack  was  taken  by  candi- 
date Debby  Leonard,  who  said  she  wants 
to  fire  many  present  officers  and  create  a 
neighborhood-controlled  force.  "I  cannot 
say  1 am  concerned  about  police  wages, 
particularly  when  there  is  so  much  evi- 
Continued  on  Page  16 


On  the  edge  of  crime  in  Atlanta: 


Judge  calls  for  a get-tough  policy 


Atlanta’s  growing  crime  problem 
jumped  back  into  the  headlines  last  month 
when  a county  judge  issued  a set  of  contro- 
versial recommendations  for  coping  with 
the  crime  wave. 

Fulton  Superior  Court  Judge  Charles 
Weltner,  speaking  to  the  Buckhead  Busi- 
nessmen’s Association  in  late  October, 
espoused  the  frequent  use  of  stop-and-frisk 
searches  and  the  reinstatement  of  police 
decoy  and  stakeout  squads. 

According  to  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
the  recommendations  made  by  Weltner, 
who  historically  has  been  one  of  Atlanta’s 
most  liberal  judges,  could  produce  numer- 
ous civil  rights  lawsuits,  Fulton  County 
District  Attorney  Lewis  Slalton  said. 

"Atlanta  sometimes  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
gargantuan  Thieves  Market,”  Weltner  said. 
However,  he  acknowledged  that  speaking 
out  about  crime  problems  may  cause  col- 

Stinging  criminals  nationwide 


leagues  to  feel  he  was  violating  judicial 
restraint. 

Noting  that  someone  had  to  discuss  the 
crime  problem,  he  conceded  that  his  ideas 
are  “matters  of  urgency,”  explaining  that 
“urgency  is  exactly  and  precisely  what  is 
required.” 

Weltner  acknowledged  that  police  offi- 
cers would  have  to  use  discretion  to  avoid 
abusing  citizens’  constitutional  rights,  but 
he  pointed  out  that  if  a police  officer  has 
"an  articulable  suspicion”  that  a citizen 
was  armed,  he  could  legally  search  that 
citizen. 

The  jurist  told  his  audience  that  officers 
shoull  "sweep  the  streets  once  or  twice  a 
day”  with  frequent  stop-and-frisk 
searches.”  In  addtion,  he  encouraged  the 
use  of  decoy  and  stakeout  units  which  had 
been  disbanded  several  years  ago  in  the 


wake  of  complaints  that  they  had  gnerated 
too  many  violent  and  sometimes  fatal  con- 
frontations. 

Among  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
judge,  was  a call  for  the  strict  enforcement 
of  existing  laws  covering  handguns  and 
drugs.  He  advocated  the  punishment  of  gun 
sellers  as  well  as  buyers  for  violations  of 
firearms  statutes. 

Diversion  of  city  and  county  funds  from 
non-essential  services  to  law  enforcement 
was  another  of  Weltncr's  suggestions.  "Bet- 
ter the  grass  grow  unttimmed  on  the  golf 
courses  than  unchecked  in  the  streets,"  In- 
stated. 

The  judge  also  supported  speedy  trials 
and  stiff  sentences  for  felons.  Prior  to  his 
speech,  Weltner  had  issued  what  he  called 
his  personal  minimum  sentences  that  he 
would  impose  in  all  but  exceptional  cases. 


Stings  take  the  zing  out  of  crime 


While  the  film  "The  Sting”  has  faded 
into  the  cinematic  consciousness  of  Ameri- 
ca, the  police  antifencing  programs  named 
after  the  movie  are  still  going  strong,  re- 
cently exceeding  the  $200  million  mark  in 
rocovered  stolen  property  and  economic 
savings. 

According  to  an  LEAA  evaluation  re- 
leased last  month,  the  Federal  sssistance 
agency  has  put  up  $5.95  million  since  the 
programs  began  five  years  ago  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  stolen  goods  by  local  po- 
lice forces.  The  money  represented  only 
2.6  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the  items 
bought  from  the  thieves,  and  approximate- 
ly 90  percent  of  the  stolen  property  was 
returned  to  its  owners. 

An  LEAA  spokesman  noted  that  a Las 
Vegas  sting  in  August  pushed  the  total  sav- 
ings over  the  $200  million  level  and  the 
subsequent  termination  of  four  additional 


projects  brought  the  figure  up  to 
$226,582,045. 

Originally  started  in  five  cities  in  1974, 
sting  projects  attracted  national  coverage  in 
October  1975,  when  a party  was  thrown 
by  a sting  crime  ring  in  Washington,  D.C., 
netting  191  suspects  and  recovering  S2.4 
million  in  stolen  property. 

Since  then,  three  additional  operations 
have  been  conducted  in  the  nation’s  capital 
and  85  separate  undercover  efforts  have 
been  carried  out  in  46  other  cities.  All  told, 
the  projects  have  resulted  in  the  indictment 
of  6,654  suspects  for  offenses  ranging  from 
minor  property  crimes  to  homicide. 

Commenting  on  the  five-year  history  of 
the  sting  program,  LEAA  Administrator 
Henry  S.  Dogin  noted  that  the  operations 
have  proven  their  worth.  "They  have  en- 
hanced the  capability  of  local  and  state  law 
enforcement  officers  to  fight  property 


crime,  putting  the  officers  on  the  offense 
against  the  criminal  and  enabling  them  to 
make  quality  arrests,  ” he  said. 

Noting  the  individuals  "in  the  stolen 
property  distribution  system"  have  turned 
to  more  sophisticated  methods  and  techni- 
ques, Dogin  indicated  that  sting  operations 
have  helped  balance  the  ball  game.  "Stings 
put  into  the  hands  of  law  officers  equally 
sophisticated  equipment  to  catch  the  hard- 
core criminal  whose  only  avocation  is  theft 
from  others,”  he  observed. 

Citing  evaluation  figures,  James  O. 
Golden,  the  LEAA  project  director,  noted 
that  54  percent  of  those  who  fenced  stolen 
property  at  20  stings  were  26  years  of  age 
or  older,  compared  to  those  arrested  for 
similar  offenses  nationally,  whose  average 
age  was  20  years  old. 

‘This  indicates  that  many  of  those  who 
Continued  on  Page  13 


FBI  computer 
upgrading  draws 
flak  on  the  Hill 

The  proposed  modernization  of  the 
FBI’s  national  crime  computer,  which  the 
bureau  uses  to  pump  criminal  records  to 
state  and  local  police,  has  become  the  sub- 
ject of  a Capitol  Hill  controversy  that 
shows  signs  of  being  more  complicated 
than  the  circuitry  of  the  most  sophisticated 
Univac. 

As  reported  by  the  Los  Angeles  Time j 
last  month,  the  FBI  had  agreed  not  to 
update  its  National  Crime  Information 
Center  system  until  completion  of  a Con- 
gressional study  in  the  data  network.  But 
in  an  October  9 letter  to  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  (D-massaehusetts),  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
FBI  chief  William  M.  Webster  stated  that 
the  legislator’s  options  regarding  the  future 
of  the  system  would  not  be  affected  by  a 
modernization  move, 

The  letter  got  mixed  reviews  from  sever- 
al advisors  to  senators  on  the  committee, 
with  some  contending  that  the  FBI  was 
trying  to  go  through  the  back  door  with  its 
modernization  effort, 

"Give  them  an  inch  and  they'll  take  a 
mile,"  one  Congressional  aide  said.  He 
noted  that  in  September  the  Judiciary 
Committee  had  approved  the  bureau's  pur- 
chase of  peripheral  data  processing  equip- 
ment to  reduce  the  time  it  is  out  of  touch 
with  other  police  computers  systems  due 
to  frequent  malfunctions  of  the  main  com- 
puter. 

In  addition  to  complaining  about  the 
breakdowns,  some  critics  of  the  system 
have  maintained  tha  that  the  network  suf- 
fers from  an  inaccurate  data  base  and  a 
lack  of  uniformity  among  the  states  that 
use  it.  Congress’s  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment has  been  conducting  a study  of 
the  system  which  is  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted in  January. 

Webster's  letter  to  Kennedy  concerned 
the  information  system's  main  computer 
rather  than  peripherial  accessories.  The 
director  noted  that  the  ltd  Corporation, 
which  leases  the  equipment  to  the  FBI.  had 
"submitted  an  unsolicited  an  unanticipated 
written  offer  to  replace  our  outmoded  host 
computer." 

Citing  the  advantages  of  such  a move, 
Webster  said  that  th  c new  hardware  would 
retain  the  capacity  of  the  old  system  while 
providing  “vastly  improved  reliability"  at 
no  increase  in  cost  under  the  current  lease. 

"I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  that  until 
the  host  computer  is  replaced  with  more 
modern  equipment.  . .the  system  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer  from  unreliability  which 
causes  risks  to  the  safety  of  police  officers 
and  delays  in  the  release  of  citizens  tempo- 
rarily detained,”  the  director  wrote. 

Apparently,  Itcl  also  feels  that  the  pres- 
ent system  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  American  law  enforcement.  Webster 
told  Kennedy  that  the  company  was  re- 
sponding to  "recent  national  publicity  on 
the  unacceptable  performance"  of  the  pres- 
ent set-up  and  had  advised  the  bureau  that 
Continued  on  Page  16 


'Where  do  you  think 
you're  going  with  that 
paper  clip?' 

The  nation's  employee  theft 
problem  is  discussed  in  an 
article  on  Page  5. 
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PASS 


FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP. 


POLICE 


FOR 
EXAMINATIONS 


CS-18  Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume) S10.00 

CS  24  Q & A on  Drug  Education 8.00 

CS-25  Correction  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume)  ....  10.00 

CS-31  Every-Day  Spanish  (or  Police  Officers 8.00 

CS-50  High  School  Equivalency  Diploma  Examination  . . 9.95 

C-1075  Addiction  Specialist 10.00 

C-1924  Administrative  Investigator ...  10.00 

C-1697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons 

10.00 

C-1698  Assistant  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

C-2524  Bay  Constable 1 2.00 

C-90  Border  Patrol  Inspector 8.00 

C-1973  Border  Patrolman 8.00 

C-1 1 1 Bridge  & T unnel  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-95  Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 8.00 

C-2295  Building  Guard 8.00 

C-2260  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-2261  Campus  Security  Officer  I 8.00 

C-1 700  Campus  Security  Officer  II 10.00 

C-208  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 8.00 

C-1 701  Campus  Security  Specialist 10.00 

C-2264  Capital  Police  Officer 8.00 

C-121  Captain.  Police  Department 12.00 

C-2423  Chief  Compliance  Investigator 10.00 

C-1 173  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 10.00 

C-2120  Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

C-1401  Chief  Investigator 10.00 

C-2148  Chief  of  Police 12.00 

C-2502  Chief  of  Staff 12.00 

C-1 181  Chief  Police  Surgeon 17.95 

C-1 593  Chief  Probation  Officer 10.00 

C-1 182  Chief  Process  Server 8.00 

C-1 185  Chief  Security  Officer 10.00 

C-1591  Chief  Special  Investigator 12.00 

C-1 203  Commissioner  of  Correction 10.00 

C-1 200  Commissioner  of  Police 10.00 

C-2421  Compliance  Investigator 12.00 

C-1 767  Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse  Educations  Programs.  . 10.00 

C-165  Correction  Captain 10.00 

C-956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men)  8.00 

C-956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women) 8.00 

C-166  Correction  Lieutenant 10.00 

C-1 219  Correction  Matron 8.00 

C-1 67  Correction  Officer  (Men) 8.00 

C-1 68  Correction  Officer  (Women) .8.00 

C-957  Correction  Officer  Trainee 8.00 

C-1 69  Correction  Sergeant 10.00 

C-958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men) 8.00 

C-958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women) 8.00 

C-959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 10.00 

C-966  Court  Officer . 8.00 

C-1 229  Criminal  Investigator 8.00 

C-969  Criminal  Law  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 77  Customs  Inspector 8.00 

C-161 1 Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal) 8.00 

C-1 245  Deputy  Medical  Examiner 12.00 

C-2263  Deputy  Probation  Director 10.00 

C-1900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 10.00 

C-204  Deputy  Sheriff  8.00 

C-1 763  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women  's  Prisons 10  00 

C-1 620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 8.00 

C-1 762  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

C-1 247  Detective  Investigator 10.00 

C-2444  Director  of  Security  10.00 

C-1 877  Director  of  Traffic  Control 10.00 

C-2325  Director  of  Youth  Bureau 10.00 

C-1 259  Drug  Abuse  Education  Group  Leader 10.00 

C-1 597  Orug  Abuse  Educator 10.00 

C-1 260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 8.00 

C-1 261  Drug  Abuse  Secretarial  Aide 8.00 

C-1405  Drug  Abuse  Technician . 8 00 

C-1406  Drug  Abuse  Technician  Trainee 8.00 

C-2428  Environmental  Conservation  Officer 10,00 

C-251  Federal  Guard 8.00 

C-1612  Federal  Protective  Officer 8.00 

C-1 285  Field  Investigator 8.00 

C-255 • Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

C-286  Fingerprint  Technician  Trainee 8.00 

C-281  Forest  Ranger  8.00 

C-2012  Game  Warden 8.00 

C-304  Guard  Patrolman 8.00 

C-348  Head  Process  Server 8.00 

C-349  Head  Process  Server  & Court  Aide 8.00 

C-353  Hospital  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-332  Housing  Captain 10  00 

C-338  Housing  Guard 8.00 

C-340  Housing  Lieutenant 10.00 

C-342  Housing  Patrolman 8 00 

C-344  Housing  Sergeant 10.00 

C-361  Identification  Clerk 8.00 

C-1986  Identification  Officer 8.00 

02294  Identification  Specialist 8.00 

C-362  Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 8.00 

C-364  Inspector  8.00 

C-370  , Institution  Safety  Officer 8.00 

Q-376  Internal  Revenue  Agent 10  00 

6-377  Investigator 8.00 

0378.  Inveetigator-lnspector  . . * 8.00 


C-406  Jail  Guard 8.00 

C-1 329  Jail  Matron 8.00 

C-1 331  Jail  Training  Supervisor 10.00 

C-1 332  Jailer-Clerk 8.00 

C-449  License  Investigator 8.00 

C-2286  License  Investigator  (Spanish  Speaking) 10.00 

C-442  Lieutenant,  Police  Department 10.00 

C-486  Medical  Examiner 14.00 

C-488  Medical  Officer 14.00 

C-489  Medical  Officer  (Departmental) 14.00 

C-498  Meter  Maid 8.00 

C-2503  Narcotics  Education  Assistant 10.00 

C-1 600  Narcotics  Investigator 10.00 

C-1 378  Narcotics  Security  Assistant 10.00 

C-2245  Paralegal  Aide 8.00 

C-1 688  Park  Patrolman 8.00 

C-572  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 8.00 

C-1 063  Parking  Meter  Attendant 8.00 

C-573  Parking  Meter  Collector 8.00 

C-575  Patrolman,  Examinations— All  States 8.00 

C-576  Patrolman,  Police  Department 8.00 

C-1922  Patrolman-Policewoman 8.00 

C-640  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

C-594  Police  Cadet 8.00 

C-639  Police  Clerk 8.00 

C-1 847  Police  Communications  & Teletype  Operator 8.00 

C-2256  Police  Dispatcher 8.00 

C-1383  Police  Inspector 12.00 

C-1 939  Police  Officer 8.00 

1 C-244 1 Police  Officer,  Los  Angeles  Police  Dept.  (LAPD)  . . .8.00 

C-1 755  Police  Officer,  Nassau  County  Police  Dept. (NCPD).  .8.00 

C-1 739  Police  Officer,  New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD) . . . .8.00 

C-1 741  Police  Officer,  Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 

8.00 

C-595  Police  Patrolman 8.00 

C-596  Police  Surgeon 14.00 

C-597  Police  Trainee 8.00 

C-598  Policewoman 8.00 

C-602  Postal  Inspector  (USPS) 8.00 

C-1 386  Principal  Addiction  Specialist 10.00 

C-1 791  Principal  Investigator 10.00 

C-1 427  Principal  Probation  Officer 10.00 

C-2259  Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 12.00 

C-618  Prison  Guard 8.00 

C-2462  Private  Investigator 10.00 

C-2577  Probation  Assistant 8.00 

C-1 981  Probation  Counselor 10  00 

C-980  Probation  Consultant 10.00 

C-2266  Probation  Director 10.00 

C-1 428  Probation  Employment  Officer 10.00 

C-981  Probation  Investigator  8.00 

C-619  Probation  Officer 8.00 

C-1429  Probation  Officer  Trainee 8.00 

C-2262  Probation  Supervisor 10.00 

C-1 828  Probation  Supervisor  I 10.00 

C-1 829  Probation  Supervisor  II 10.00 

C-620  Process  Server 6.00 

C-2315  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 997  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 10.00 

C-2397  Protection  Agent 8.00 

C-665  Ranger.  U.S.  Park  Service 8.00 

C-1 921  Safety  Coordinator 8.00 

C-1 459  Safety  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-702  School  Crossing  Guard 6.00 

C-1 923  School  Guard 8.00 

C-1 999  Security  Guard 8.00 

C-1 467  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-2211  Security  Police  Officer  (USPS) 8.00 


C-1 810  Senior  Addiction  Specialist 10.00 

C-2525  Senior  Bay  Constable 14.00 

C-2529  Senior  Building  Guard 8.00 

C-2265  Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 10.00 

C-2070  Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 10.00 

C-2422  Senior  Compliance  Investigator 10.00 

C-710  Senior  Court  Officer 10.00 

C-1 665  Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 10.00 

C-2038  Senior  Detective  Investigator 10.00 

C-2520  Senior  Drug  Abuse  Educator 12.00 

C-2073  Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 10.00 

C-1 987  Senior  Identification  Officer 10.00 

C-251 2 Senior  Identification  Specialist 10.00 

C-2119  Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

C-1010  Senior  Investigator 10.00 

C-2531  Senior  Narcotics  Investigator 12.00 

C-793  Senior  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 10.00 

C-2466  Senior  Parole  Officer 10.00 

C-1020  Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 10.00 

C-1 594  Senior  Probation  Officer 10.00 

C-2298  Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 998  Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 12.00 

C-2449  Senior  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-1589  Senior  Special  Investigator 10.00 

C-725  Senior  Special  Officer 8.00 

C-732  Sergeant,  Bridge  8i  Tunnel  Authority 8.00 

C-733  Sergeant,  Police  Department 10.00 

C-794  Sheriff 8.00 

C-1 060  Special  Agent,  FBI 10.00 

C-748  Special  Investigations  Inspector 8.00 

C-1 588  Special  Investigator 8.00 

C-749  Special  Officer 8.00 

C-1 692  State  Policewoman 8.00 

C-757  State  Trooper 8.00 

C-1 744  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons 12.00 

C-1 703  Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 10.00 

C-1 503  Supervising  Court  Officer 10.00 

C-1666  Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 10.00 

C-1 667  Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 10.00 

C-2513  Supervising  Identification  Specialist 10.00 

C-2106  Supervising  Investigator 10.00 

C-2143  Supervising  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 10.00 

C-782  Supervising  Parking  Meter  Collector 10.00 

C-2299  Supervising  Professional  Conduct  Investigator.  . . . 10.00 

C-2205  Supervising  Security  Officer ’.  10.00 

C-1 766  Supervising  Special  Officer 10.00 

C-1 750  Traffic  Control  Agent 8.00 

C-812  Traffic  Control  Inspector 8.00 

C-2407  Traffic  Enforcement  Agent 8.00 

C-1 689  Traffic  and  Park  Officer 8.00 

C-1 522  Traffic  Technician 8.00 

C-2335  Traffic  Technician  1 8.00 

C-2336  Traffic  Technician  II - 10.00 

C-1887  Traffic  Technician  III 10.00 

C-819  Transit  Captain 12.00 

C-820  Transit  Lieutenant 10  00 

C-821  Transit  Patrolman 8.00 

C-822  Transit  Sergeant 10.00 

C-823  Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 8.00 

C-852  Uniformed  Court  Officer 8.00 

C-1 989  United  States  Park  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-1 995  Urban  Park  Officer 8.00 

C-2541  Urban  Park  Patrol  Sergeant 12.00 

C-894  Warden 12.00 

C-891  Watchman 8.00 
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CPEP-29  Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice 9.95 

CPEP-30  Criminal  Investigation 9-95 
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Work,  work,  work  — steal,  steal,  steal 

Employee  theft  hits  home 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

During  the  first  oral  argument  session  of 
the  1979-80  term,  held  in  early  October, 
the  Justices  agreed  to  grant  review  in  sever- 
al cases  pertaining  to  criminal  justice.  This 
action  was  seen  as  an  indication  of  a strong 
Supreme  Court  involvement  in  this  area 
during  the  new  term. 

The  issues  raised  in  the  new  cases  ac- 
cepted for  review  are  set  out  below. 

Fair  Trial  vs.  Free  Press 

In  its  ongoing  attempt  to  balance 
the  defendant’s  right  to  a fair  trial  with  the 
right  of  the  press  to  report  on  public  trials, 
the  Supreme  Court,  citing  last  term’s 
Gannett  case  as  precedent,  has  granted 
review  in  a Virginia  case  where  the  trial 
judge  excluded  the  press. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  1978-79  term  a 
divided  Court  annouced  in  Gannett  v. 
DePasquale,  99  S.Ct.  2898,  that  members 
of  the  public  not  have  a contitutional  right, 
under  either  the  Sixth  or  Fourteenth 
Amendments,  to  be  present  at  crimi- 
nal trials. 

The  court’s  holding  in  the  Gannett 
case,  which  did  not  specify  whether 
the  press  and  public  restrictions  applied 
only  to  pretrial  or  to  entire  criminal  trials, 
has  sparked  nationwide  closings  of  criminal 
proceedings,  amid  furious  legal  debate. 

Four  members  of  the  Court  have 
commented  publicly  on  the  scope  and 
merits  of  the  decision,  including  Justice 
Brennan,  who  on  October  17  at  Rutgers 
University  stated  that  “the  press  did,  I am 
happy  to  note,  intelligently  and  searchingly 
criticize  the  Gannett  decision."  While  Chief 
Justice  Burger  has  maintained  that  the 
decision  should  be  narrowly  interpreted  to 
apply  only  to  press  and  public  restriction 
at  pretrial  hearings,  Justice  Blackmun,  the 
author  of  the  dissent  in  which  four  Justices 
joined,  contends  that  the  decision  was  all 
inclusive. 

As  the  result  of  the  controversy,  the 
Court  has  acted  with  unusual  speed  — just 
three  months  — in  accepting  the  Virginia 
case  to  explain  the  intent  of  the  Gannett 
decision.  In  fact,  despite  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia’s contention  that  proper  appel- 
late procidure  was  not  followed  in  state 
courts  — thus  possibly  invalidating  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  - the  Court 
put  aside  the  question  of  jurisdiction  to 
allow  a “hearing  of  the  case  on  the  merits.” 

The  present  case  originated  on  Septem- 
ber 1 1 , 1978,  when  a trial  judge  barred  two 
Richmond  newspapers  from  covering  a 
murder  trial  in  which  the  defendant  was 
subsequently  acquited.  The  trial  judge 
based  his  decision  on  Va.  Code  § 19.  2-266 
which  provides  that  the  court  may  “in  its 
deiscretion,  exclude  from  the  trial  any  per- 
sons whose  presence  would  impair  the  con- 
duct of  a fair  trial." 

Exactly  one  week  after  the  Gannett 
decision  was  announced  earlier  this  year, 
the  Virginia  Supreme  Court  dismissed  an 
appeal  filed  by  the  newspapers,  as  well 
as  petitions  which  sought  judicial  enforce- 
ment of  the  right  of  access  based  on  the  be- 
lief that  the  trial  court  had  exceeded  its 
jurisdiction. 

Private  attorneys  who  Filed  a petition 
review  with  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  re- 
quest that  the  Gannett  decision  be  over- 
turned. Instead  the  newspaper’s  attorneys 
reasoned  that  the  Court  had  misapplied  the 
Gannett  decision,  in  that  no  legitimate 
interest  would  be  served  by  systematic 


expulsion  of  reporters  and  observers  from 
criminal  trials. 

Among  the  questions  which  have  been 
presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  is  whether 
the  Virginia  statute  should  be  declared  void 
under  the  First,  Sixth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments.  Also  at  issue,  is  the  question 
of  whether  these  amendments  render  the 
statute  void  because  of  the  judge's  discre- 
tionary authority  to  close  entire  criminal 
trials  without  any  affirmative  showing 
that  press  coverage  or  observation  would 
substantially  impair  a fair  trial.  (Richmond 
Newspapers,  Inc.  v.  Virginia,  No.  79-243, 
review  granted  October  9,  1979.) 

Fifth  Amendment  Rights 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  new  term  the 
Supreme  Court  granted  review  in  a case 
where  an  indigent  convict  claims  that  his 
Fifth  Amendment  right  to  a fair  trial  was 
violated  by  the  State’s  cross-examination. 

At  his  trial  on  a manslaughter  charge, 
the  defendant  entered  a plea  of  self-de- 
fense. During  the  state's  cross-examination, 
the  defendant  was  questioned  as  to  why 
for  two  weeks  following  the  fatal  stabbing 
he  failed  to  go  to  the  police  and  give  them 
the  account  of  the  self-defense  which  he 
gave  at  the  trial. 

Following  this  line  of  questioning,  the 
defendant  was  convicted.  A writ  of  habeas 
corpus  was  filed  and  denied,  and  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  af- 
fimed  the  denial  of  the  writ. 

Private  counsel  for  the  defendant  filed 
a petition  for  certiorari  with  the  Supreme 
Court  following  the  ruling  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  Supreme  Court  agreed  to  re- 
view the  case  to  determine  if  in  fact  the 
state’s  questioning  about  the  defendants 
failure  to  go  to  the  police  violated  the 
Fifth  Amendment  (Jenkins  v.  Anderson, 
No.  78-6809,  review  granted  October  1, 
1979.) 

Right  to  Counsel  - Informants 

In  another  case  granted  review  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  new  term,  the  Supreme 
Court  approved  Solicitor  General  Wade  H. 
McCrce  Jr.’s  petition  requesting  clarifica- 
tion of  how  far  the  government  might  go 
in  using  infomants  as  cellmates  of  a de- 
fendant. 

During  the  defendant’s  pretrial  con- 
finement, an  FBI  informant  was  assigned  as 
his  cellmate.  Although  the  informant  never 
questioned  the  defendant  about  his  in- 
volvement in  a bank  robbery,  he  did  pass 
on  to  government  agents  information  he 
had  overheard  in  conversations  which 
tended  to  imeriminate  the  defendant. 

The  informant’s  testimony  about  the 
defendant  was  convicted.  In  reversing  the 
conviction,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit  held  that  the  government’s 
action  in  using  the  informant  violated  both 
the  Sixth  Amendment  and  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  1964  case,  Massiah  v. 
United  States,  377  U.S.  201. 

In  the  Massiah,  decision  the  Supreme 
Court  forbade  the  government  from  elicit- 
ing statements  made  to  the  government  in- 
formant came  within  the  scope  of  the  rule, 
and  therefore  the  informant’s  testimony 
was  improperly  admitted  at  trial. 

In  its  petition  for  review,  the  Federal 
government  sought  to  distinguish  the  facts 
1 in  this  case  form  the  general  set  out  in 
Massiah  by  arguing  that  there  was  no  af- 
firmative action  on  the  part  of  the  infor- 
mant, who  had  explicit  instructions  and 
Continued  on  Page  12 


On-the-job  theft  is  "coming  out  of  the 
closet,"  according  to  the  first  large-scale 
study  of  employee  theft,  which  found  that 
about  half  of  the  workers  interviewed  ad- 
mitted to  stealing  from  their  employees. 

In  a preliminary  report  released  last 
month,  researchers  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  noted  that  the  degree  of  on-the- 
job  theft  varied  widely  among  the  4,985 
employees  of  the  35  retail  organizations, 
hospitals  and  manufacturing  companies 
surveyed.  Even  within  an  industry,  they 
said,  some  organizations  reported  five 
times  as  much  theft  as  others. 

The  study-funded  by  an  LEAA  grant, 
initially  focused  on  a Midwestern  city  with 
an  average  overall  property  crime  rate,  dis- 
covering that  most  of  the  employec/thcfts 
were  young,  white,  unmarried  professional 
' or  skilled  workers.  A high-  and  a low-crime 
rate  city  will  be  examined  in  the  next 
phase  of  the  research. 

"Employee  theft  is  finally  coming  out 
of  the  closet,  though  it  is  hard  for  organiza- 
tions to  admit  it  exists  in  their  own 
‘families,’  ” said  head  researcher  John 
Clark.  "The  problem  seems  more  impor- 
tant to  companies  in  a time  of  recession, 
but  it  exists  all  the  time,  and  is  largely  a 
consequence  of  dissatisfied  workers  in 
poorly  managed  companies  where  the  at- 
mosphere is  conducive  to  stealing." 

Clark,  who  teaches  sociology  at  the  uni- 
versity, characterized  such  stealing  as  a 
more  serious  level  of  employee  "deviance" 
that  may  begin  with  cheating  the  employer 
out  of  a little  time,  doing  sloppy  work  or 
committing  minor  acts  of  vandalism. 

“This  is  everyday,  garden-variety  em- 
ployee theft,  the  kind  the  thieves  think  of 
as  a fringe  benefit,"  he  noted.  "We  didn’t 
study  the  professional  thieves  who  drive  a 
truck  up  to  the  warehouse  and  get  help 
loading  it." 

The  thefts  rarely  involved  money,  but 
rather  consisted  of  such  crimes  as  a nurse 
taking  a carton  of  thermometers  or  an  engi- 
neer stealing  some  scrap  platinum.  These 
kinds  of  thefts  are  not  usually  discovered 
until  year-end  inventory,  Clark  observed. 
Even  then,  he  added,  the  audit  usually 
lumps  the  dollar  results  of  the  thefts  to- 
gether with  losses  from  shoplifting,  normal 
accidents  and  similar  problems. 

Another  University  of  Minnesota  socio- 
logist who  worked  on  the  study,  Richard 
Hollinger,  noted  that  the  lack  of  true 
figures  on  the  employee  theft  situation 
forced  the  researchers  to  turn  to  the  em- 
ployees themselves,  focusing  on  what  was 
being  stolen  by  whom  and  attempting  to 
find  what  organizations  can  do  about  it. 
The  three  industries  studied  were  con- 
sidered separately. 

More  than  60  percent  of  employees  in 
retail  organizations  told  the  researchers 
that  they  stole  at  least  once  a year,  ususaJly 
by  misusing  their  discount  privileges.  Sales 
clerks  in  particular  tended  to  use  their  dis- 
count cards  to  buy  merchandise  for  friends 
and  relatives. 

Taking  store  merchandise  home  was  the 
second  most  common  form  of  retail 
employee  theft.  Young,  white,  unmarried, 
part-time  workers,  usually  from  families 
with  a total  income  of  more  than  $20,000 
a year,  were  found  to  be  the  most  likely 
candidates  for  such  crimes.  Managers  and 
buyers  were  also  possible  offenders,  how- 
ever. through*  accepting  "gifts"  and  pad- 
ding their  expense  accounts. 

About  45  percent  of  the  hospital  em- 
ployees surveyed  stole  at  some  point  dur- 
ing a year,  taking  supplies  such  as  thermo- 


meters. cups,  toilet  tissue,  stethoscopes, 
and  bandages.  Thefts  of  medicine  also  oc- 
curred but  were  less  common. 

Younger  employees  were  the  prime  cul- 
prits in  hospitals,  the  study  said.  Nurses  in 
larger  institutions  who  said  they  were  dis- 
satisfied with  their  carecer  opportunities 
and  finances  were  most  likely  to  steal. 
Young  technologists  who  have  access  to 
supplies  also  tended  to  help  themselves  to 
the  loot. 

The  manufacturing  companies  that  were 
sampled  consisted  largely  of  electronics 
firms.  About  40  percent  of  the  employees 
admitted  to  stealing,  usually  taking  small 
quantities  of  raw  materials  such  as  the  plat- 
inum, silver  and  gold  used  to  manufacture 
circuit  boards.  The  "borrowing"  of  tools 
occurred  less  frequently,  the  researchers 
observed. 

Hollinger  noted  that  young  engineers, 
especially  those  who  are  considering  a job 
change,  arc  the  worst  offenders.  Technical 
workers  and  computer  specialists  at  the 
professional  and  administrative  levels  were 
also  high  on  the  list. 

Among  the  ways  suggested  to  combat 
on-the-job  stealing  is  for  supervisors  and 
top  management  to  improve  employee  sat- 
isfaction and  career  aspirations.  "Profit 
sharing,  stock  options  and  some  partic- 
ipatory management  probably  would  re- 
duce employee  theft  considerably, Clark 
commented. 

Peer  pressure  was  found  to  be  the  most 
effective  deterrent  by  the  study,  which 
stated  that  the  fear  of  being  caught  by- 
co-workers  reduced  theft  by  one  half.  "But 
the  work  place  must  police  itself  informa- 
lly." Clark  noted.  "Bounties  of  a thousand 
dollars  for  finding  co-worker  thieves  would 
destroy  morale  and  be  completely  unpro- 
ductive." 

Philadelphia 
brutality  suit 
thrown  out 

Continued  from  Page  1 
suit  in  certain  specific  instances.  Dittcr  let 
stand  one  aspect  of  the  case.  He  stated  that 
the  government  could  sue  Philadelphia  for 
racial  discrimination  in  the  administration 
of  Federally-financed  programs. 

In  a statement  to  the  press.  Days  noted 
that  his  Civil  Rights  Division  would  con- 
sider appealing  Dittcr’s  decision  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit  and 
would  "proceed  with  the  suit  on  the  issue 
of  race  abuse  and  Federal  funding." 

The  original  complaint  accused  the  de- 
partment of  engaging  in  a pattern  of  be- 
havior that  “shocks  the  conscience." 
Among  the  alleged  abuses  cited  were  shoot- 
ing non-violent  suspects,  brutalizing  hand- 
cuffed prisoners  and  suppressing  dis- 
senstion  by  members  of  the  force. 

Mayor  Rizzo,  who  had  adamantly  de- 
fended the  police,  called  Ditter’s  decision 
"a  triumph  for  the  rule  of  law  rather  than 
self-serving  political  interest  in  the  Justice 
Department  which  attacked  this  city  and 
its  outstanding  police  department." 


New  York  Institute  of 
Security  and  Polygraph  Sciences 
Day  Classes 

M-F:  9-5,  7 weeks  commencing  Feb  4. 
1980.  For  Information  call:  John 
Fitzgerald.  (212)  267-3838.  17  Bat- 
tery PI..  New  York.  NY  10018. 
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Turmoil  on  Afghanistan  border 
fertilizes  heroin  growth; 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  sign 
antiterrorism  cooperative  pact 


‘Golden  triangle’  drug  trade 
replaced  by  circle  of  chaos 

As  the  drug-trafficking  glimmer  of  the 
“golden  triangle”  in  Southeast  Asia 
diminishes,  remote  regions  of  Pakistan  and 
Afghanistan  have  become  Western  Europe's 
major  source  of  heroin,  and  some  of  the 
drug  may  reach  America  by  early  next 
year. 

As  reported  last  month  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  opium  production  in  a 300-milc- 
-long  section  of  the  open  northern  border 
between  the  two  countries  has  flourished 
recently  because  of  a lack  of  government 
control  in  the  area.  A state  of  near  anarchy 
has  reportedly  arisen  as  the  result  of  an 
open  rebellion  by  nomadic  tribes  against 
Afghanistan  Marxist  rulers. 

The  U S.  State  Department  estimates 
that  farmers  in  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan 
harvest  enough  opium  to  produce  55,150 
tons  of  heroin  each  year,  a figure  that 
continues  to  grow  about  as  quickly  as  a 
poppy  springs  up  in  the  region's  warm  sun. 

A major  beneficiary  of  the  increased 
production  is  the  West  German  under- 
world. which  rccieves  85  percent  of  its 
heroin  from  the  two  countries.  A signifi- 
cant amount  of  the  drugs  are  sold  to  Amer- 
ican troops  stationed  there,  but  soon 
American  addicts  may  not  have  to  go 
abroad  to  abuse  the  product  of  the  Afghan- 


istan/Pakistan poppy. 

In  recent  Senate  testimony,  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  chief  Peter  B. 
Bcnsingcr  noted  that  “significant  quanti- 
ties of  Middle  Eastern  heroin  could  possi- 
bly reach  the  United  States  by  1980.” 

Mathca  Falco,  an  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  international  narcotics  matters, 
elaborated  on  the  DEA  director’s  remarks. 
"The  growing  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan 
opium  surplus  is  clearly  capable  of  supply- 
ing heroin  to  many  markets  beyond  those 
in  Europe,  including  the  United  States, 
which  is  being  increasingly  deprived  of  its 
supply  from  Mexico,"  he  said. 

While  international  attempts  have  been 
made  to  provide  opium  farmers  with  subs- 
titute cash  crops,  the  efforts  have  failed 
largely  because  of  the  political  instability 
in  the  region.  The  absence  of  meaningful 
government  control  in  Afghanistan,  Pa- 
kistan and  neighboring  Iran  has  also  com- 
pounded the  problem  by  making  it  easier 
to  smuggle  opium  or  morphine  across  bord- 
ers, according  to  local  authorities. 

The  illegal  drugs  are  transported  on 
pack  donkies,  by  camel  caravans  and  in 
brightly-painted  trucks  that  travel  the 
routes  which  have  been  traditional  smuggl- 
ing pipelines  for  thousands  of  years. 

Afghan  police  have  mounted  a massive 
campaign  against  drug  trafficking,  recently 
seizing  a truck  that  was  carrying  opium 


estimated  to  have  a street  value  of  $8  mil- 
lion. International  narcotics  agents  said 
that  the  ongoing  effort  was  prompted  by 
demands  from  the  Afghan  police’s  Soviet 
advisors,  who  take  a strict  stand  against 
drugs,  and  because  corruption  has  de- 
creased in  the  police  ranks. 

The  campaign  has  inspired  an  unusual 
amount  of  cooperation  between  American 
and  Afghan  officials.  One  U.S.  diplomat 
told  the  Post  that  while  he  generally  dis- 
likes visiting  the  forbidding  interior  minis- 
try, the  attitude  of  narcotics  officials  to- 
ward Americans  is  friendly. 

“They  invite  us  in,  offer  us  coffee  and 
let  us  take  whatever  samples  we  need  to 
send  back  to  the  United  States  for  testing,” 
he  said.  “It’s  so  different  from  the  rest  of 
the  ministry." 

The  Afghanistan’s  war  on  drugs  has  put 
a minor  dent  in  the  shipment  of  opium  out 
of  the  region.  Sources  reported  that  last 
year  the  campaign  resulted  in  the  seizure  of 
almost  81,000  pounds  of  the  raw  product. 

But  stanching  the  narcotics  flow  may 
become  more  difficult.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  drug  middlemen  are  beginning  to 
establish  labs  to  convert  the  opium  to  mor- 
phine soon  after  the  drug  is  harvested.  Mor- 
phine is  easier  to  smuggle  because  it  is  less 
bulky  than  opium  and  lacks  the  raw  prod- 
uct’s odor  and  tar-like  consistency. 

For  the  first  time,  Afghan  officials  have 
reported  seizing  22  pounds  of  morphine 
this  year  in  addition  to  their  traditional 
haul  of  large  amounts  of  opium. 

According  to  the  officials,  much  of  the 
opium  and  morphine  is  smuggled  into 
Europe  by  thousands  of  migrants  leaving 
Turkey  in  search  of  jobs.  Many  of  the 
workers  wind  up  in  West  Germany,  which 
has  been  palgued  with  a rising  heroin  epi- 
demic. 

On  the  local  front,  opium  is  readily 
available  in  country  markets  in  both  Afgha- 
nistan and  Pakistan.  “If  you  are  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a legitimate  buyer,  you  can 
conduct  your  business  openly,  but  if  you 
look  like  a narc,  you  are  dead,"  one 
Afghan  narcotics  agent  noted. 

Mountbatten  death  leads  to 
Irish/British  cooperation 

In  a move  that  was  heralded  as  a major 
antiterrorism  breakthrough,  the  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  the  Republic  of 
Ireland  last  month  signed  a cooperative 
pact  that  formulates  new  measures  to 
thwart  terrorist  activity  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  no 
details  about  the  agreement  were  provided, 
but  it  is  presumed  that  officials  arc  keeping 
a lid  on  the  pact  so  they  do  not  tip  their 
hand  to  the  terrorists. 

The  authorities  instead  talked  about  the 
October  5 agreement  in  diplomatic  terms. 
“The  most  impressive  feature  of  today’s 
meeting  was  the  complete  acceptance  by 
the  British  government  of  our  efforts  to 
defeat  terrorism,”  noted  Michael 
O’Kcnncdy,  Ireland's  Foreign  Minister. 

Describing  the  pact  as  a breakthrough, 
Britain's  minister  for  Northern  Ireland, 


Humphrey  Atkins,  observed  that  the  bina- 
tional strategies  adopted  would  “inhibit 
the  movement  of  terrorists  on  either  side 
of  the  border  and  their  ability  to  exploit 
that  border,  whether  to  commit  criminal 
acts  or  evade  arrest.” 

One  observer  noted  that  the  plan  might 
include  provisions  to  improve  communica- 
tions among  Britain’s  Royal  Ulster  Con- 
stabulary. the  Northern  Ireland  police 
force,  and  the  Garda  Siochana,  which  is  the 
republic’s  national  police  agency. 

The  lack  of  communication  and  co- 
ordination has  been  a problem  in  the  past. 
British  intelligence  sources  have  com- 
plained that  the  urban  guerillas  of  the  Pro- 
visional wing  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army 
use  Ireland  as  a staging  area  to  mount  at- 
tacks in  Northern  Ireland  and  then  run 
back  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  republic. 

Such  raids  have  been  going  on  for  over 
10  years,  as  part  of  a continuing  effort  by 
the  almost  exclusionary  Roman  Catholic 
IRA  to  seize  Ulster  from  British  control 
and  Protestant  domination  and  merge  it 
with  the  Catholic-dominated  Republic  of 
Ireland. 

While  the  new  pact  is  believed  to  call  for 
more  intensive  patrols  on  both  sides  of  the 
border,  it  definitely  does  not  contain  reso- 
lutions which  would  permit  British  police 
to  chase  IRA  suspects  across  the  Irish  Re- 
public's border. 

Prior  to  the  signing  of  the  pact,  some 
British  politicians  had  called  for  the  right 
of  “hot  pursuit"  and  demanded  the  pres- 
ence of  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  detec- 
tives at  Irish  police  interrogations  of  sus- 
pected terrorists.  But  such  issues  were  dead 
even  before  the  talks  got  underway,  with 
Ireland's  Prime  Minister  Jack  Lynch  pub- 
licly rejecting  them. 

The  negotiations  came  about  as  the  re- 
sult of  a September  5 summit  between 
Lynch  and  British  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  after  the  funderal  of  Lord  Louis 
Mountbatten.  The  former  naval  com- 
mander perished  in  an  IRA  bomb  blast 
that  blew  apart  his  pleasure  craft  while  he 
was  fishing  in  Ireland’s  Donegal  Bay. 
Eighteen  British  soldiers  were  killed  in  a 
double  bomb  blast  in  Northern  Ireland  just 
hours  after  Mountbatten’s  assassination. 

— 
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Doing  the  Jersey  beat 

An  Interview  with  Hubert  Williams, 
director  of  police  in  Newark,  New  Jersey 


Hubert  Williams  has  been  the  director  of  police  for 
Newark.  New  Jersey  since  1974,  supervising  a force  of 
1,600  sworn  officers  and  several  hundred  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  police  chief,  the  40-year- 
old  administrator  served  for  a year  as  executive  director 
of  Newark’s  High  Impact  Anti-Crime  Program,  an  LEAA- 
funded,  community-based  effort. 

The  holder  of  a B.S.  from  New  York  City’s  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice,  Williams  received  his  J D. 
from  Rutgers  University  School  of  Law  in  1974.  Since 
1976,  he  has  been  an  adjunct  professor  at  Rutgers’  Grad- 
uate School  of  Criminal  Justice. 

Williams  was  elected  the  founding  president  of  the 
National  Organization  of  Black  Law  Enforcement  Execu- 
tives (NOBLE)  in  1976.  and  he  served  as  the  group’s 
top  officer  until  his  term  expired  earlier  this  year.  He  is 
a charter  member  of  the  Police  Executive  Resarch  Forum 
and  serves  as  a consultant  to  the  Public  Safety  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  League  of  Cities. 

The  chief  is  also  affiliated  with  the  Federal  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  International  Chiefs  of  Police  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  His  name  is  listed  in  Who's  Who  in 
Government,  Who's  Who  Among  Black  Americans,  and 
Who ‘s  Who  in  the  East. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Peter  Dodenhoff. 

• • • 

LEN:  Would  you  say  that  the  response  of  small  town  po- 
lice chiefs  to  a threat  such  as  Proposition  13  differs  in 
kind  as  well  as  in  degree  from  your  own  response,  in  the 
sense  that  they  have  vested  interests  which  they  must 
confront,  interests  which  are  markedly  different  from  a 
chief  such  as  yourself  in  a central  city? 

WILLIAMS:  First.  I don't  believe  that  the  average  small 
town  chief  recognizes  the  gravity  of  the  problem,  since,  to 
most  small  town  chiefs  it  does  not  present  a problem.  A 
number  of  cities  nationally  have  not  found  it  necessary  to 
turn  to  the  Federal  goverment  for  resources,  so  they  don't 
even  have  pet  projects  that  are  Federally  funded.  If  they 
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Newark  Police  Director  Hubert  Williams 

law  enforcement  function  can  be  carried  out.  LEAA  is 
the  only  national  effort  that  exists  to  support  local  law 
enforcement  and  today  wc  have  to  focus  on  issues  of  pro- 
ductivity and  efficiency,  we  have  to  look  at  processes  and 
procedures,  we  have  to  look  at  structure,  and  we  have  to 
try  to  come  up  with  methods  to  maintain  the  safecy  and 
security  of  the  community  within  the  resource  base  that 
we  have  been  allocated.  I recognize,  and  I'm  sure  every- 
body else  recognizes,  that  LEAA  — in  and  of  itself  — does 
not  have  enough  money  to  pay  for  policemen  who  will 
be  lost  in  the  municipal  budgets;  there's  not  enough  mon- 
ey in  the  LEAA  program  for  that.  But  the  question  that 
we  ask  is  whether  or  not  the  resources  of  LEAA  are  being 
used  to  address  the  major  problems  confronting  policing 


‘We  need  to  have  LEAA  delve  into  areas  that  will  allow  us  to 
operate  as  efficiently  as  possible  with  the  resources  that  we 
have.  That’s  really  the  critical  thing.’ 


do  have  any,  they’re  smaller  projects.  Secondly,  most 
chiefs  who  do  tend  to  recognize  that  LF.  AA  is  faced  with 
some  fiscal  problems  don't  understand  that  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  agency  itself  is  now  threatened.  They  have  no 
grasp  of  that  fact  and  I’m  not  certain  that  even  if  they  did 
have  a grasp  of  it  that  it  means  as  much  to  small  town 
chiefs  as  it  does  to  people  in  the  larger  cities. 

Finally,  the  type  of  programmatical  thrust  of  LEAA  is 
difficult  depending  upon  the  perspective  you're  viewing  it 
from.  In  a city  like  Newark,  the  notion  that  LEAA  should 
have  at  the  foundation  of  its  philosophy  new,  innovative 
approaches  to  law  enforcement  is  challenged  by  the  fact 
that  the  very  base  for  law  enforcement  is  being  eroded.  In- 
novations and  enhancements  assume  and  presuppose  that 
you’re  operating  with  a viable  base,  and  consequently 
you  can  develop  new  methods  and  procedures  to  enhance 
upon  the  base.  But  what  happens  when  the  base  is 
eroded?  Clearly,  you  need  a certain  number  of  policemen 
in  a police  department  for  that  department  to  function 
effectively.  But  what  happens  when  the  economic  necessi- 
ties of  municipal  life  cause  that  base  to  be  eroded  through 
layoffs  or  loss  of  men  through  attrition,  so  that  you  no 
longer  have  the  number  of  policemen  that  is  considered 
constructive  for  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the  depart- 
ment? 

Let  me  be  more  explicit.  At  a time  when  wc  were 
laying  off  police  officers  in  the  city  of  Newark  because  we 
didn’t  have  the  resources  to  pay  them,  wc  were  hiring 
auxiliary  policemen  in  the  city  of  Newark  under  a Federal 
program.  The  unions  grasped  that  right  away  as  kind  of  an 
anomaly:  why  should  wc  be  laying  off  cops  and  hiring 
these  auxiliaries?  So  LEAA  has  to  take  cognizance  of 
what  is  happening  in  policing  in  this  country,  and  pro- 
grams have  to  be  developed  along  lines  to  insure  that  the 


in  this  country,  and  at  this  juncture  the  major  problem  is 
an  economic  one.  It's  a question  of  being  able  to  provide 
services,  often  increased  services,  with  diminished  re- 
sources. That's  plain  and  simple. 

LEN:  Can  LEAA  address  that  question  in  a theoretical 
way  through  a research  program,  for  example,  as  opposed 
to  directly  funding  the  retention  of  police  officers  who 
face  layoffs? 

WILLIAMS:  It's  doubtful.  1 would  like  to  see  Federal  sup- 
port for  municipal  policing.  Mayors  question  the  pre- 
rogative when  you  raise  that  sort  of  question.  Revenue 
sharing,  for  example,  vests  within  the  executive  office  of 
city  government  the  control  to  use  those  funds  in  a man- 
ner that  is  conducive  to  the  city  meeting  its  overall  res- 
ponsibilities. Law  enforcement  officials  like  myself  would 
like  to  see  some  funding  committee  to  insure  that  law 
enforcement  will  remain  a viable  entity  of  local  govern- 
ment. Beyond  that,  at  a minimum  we  need  to  have  LEAA 
delve  into  areas  that  will  allow  us  to  operate  as  efficiently 
as  possible  with  the  resources  that  we  have.  1 think  that’s 
really  the  critical  thing.  A team  policing  program,  for 
example,  may  be  designed  to  prove  that  policemen  can 
operate  effectively  if  you  concentrate  resources  and  if  you 
provide  the  requisite  discretion  and  you  involve  the  com- 
munity in  the  process.  But  once  the  funds  have  been  cut 
off,  the  administrator  is  faced  with  this  question:  can 
I afford,  given  my  responsibilities  to  the  whole  city,  to 
use  a significant  portion  of  my  resources  in  a small  area? 
And  the  answer  will  invariably  be  "no."  You  can’t  afford 
that.  Different  team  policing  programs  have  not  been  in- 
corporated in  the  structure  of  departments  that  have 
faced  these  economic  problems  because  they  simply  can’t 
afford  them  And  if  you  review  realistically,  this  issue  of 
affordability  would  eliminate  a number  of  programs  that 


currently  exist  as  priorities.  I think  LEAA  calls  those  pro- 
jects demonstration  projects,  something  like  that.  In  many 
respects  they  now  constitute  a luxury.  In  better  times  it 
was  the  right  approach,  but  there  seems  to  be  a kind  of 
lag.  I remember  when  we  were  reacting  to  the  60’s  by 
buying  heavy  armament  and  equipment,  but  then  the  pen- 
dulum swung  and  we  could  not  get  equipment  for  police- 
men from  LEAA  if  it  constituted  even  a handgun.  They 
would  fund  the  uniform  and  everything  else  but  the  gun. 
Today  the  move  is  very  similar;  any  kind  of  equipment  is 
out  of  the  question  and  you  can’t  do  that  with  LEAA 
money.  It’s  very,  very  difficult  to  do  that,  let  me  put  it 
that  way. 

I’ve  seen  a reluctance,  to  be  quite  frank  about  it,  in 
getting  involved  in  issues  that  may  be  perceived  as  being 
political.  For  example,  I think  that  one  of  the  areas  that 
needs  to  be  addressed  is  the  structure  of  police  depart- 
ments. Some  of  these  departments  are  like  dinosaurs,  pre- 
historic animals  structurally.  In  many  of  them,  in  this  one 
for  example,  you  have  a civil  structure  from  patrolman  to 
chief  of  police.  Everybody's  in  the  union  except  for  the 
police  director,  and  that  is  sheer  idiocy  in  managerial 
terms.  We  have  gotten  an  ordinance  passed  that  will  allow 
at  least  for  the  chief  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor.  But 
the  question  is  not  this  structure  per  se;  it  is  the  structure 
of  police  departments.  Have  they  grown  out  of  a reaction 
to  social  conditions  occurring  during  various  periods  of 
time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  or  are  they  designed  to 
serve  as  a managerial  model  to  effectively  meet  the  res- 
ponsibilities of  the  agency?  That’s  kind  of  taboo  when 
you  talk  that  kind  of  stuff,  that’s  forbidden  turf,  because 
the  moment  you  start  to  get  involved  in  structure,  what's 
threatened  is  positions,  and  when  that  gets  to  be  an  issue 
you’re  talking  politics.  And  LEAA,  I don’t  believe  — the 
thrust  here  really  is  not  LEAA,  and  I should  not  con- 
stantly say  LEAA.  The  only  reason  I do  is  because  that's 
the  only  Federal  effort.  I guess  that  I should  be  saying 
that  nationally  the  thrust  in  law  enforcement  is  such  that 
these  issues  are  not  really  addressed.  They’re  political 
issues,  and  nobody  wants  to  get  involved  with  a union/ 
management  problem,  but  yet  nobody  tells  an  adminis- 
trator or  a civil  service  commission  what  kind  of  structure 
a police  department  should  have,  given  its  population 
base,  to  effectively  deal  with  the  problems  it  has  to  deal 
with.  So  this  whole  question  of  structure,  I think,  is  never 
really  addressed,  for  the  reasons  that  I’ve  stated,  and  I 
think  it’s  a major  problem  that  has  to  be  loooked  at. 
LEN : In  terms  of  your  own  department,  what  is  the  struc- 
ture like?  What  is  the  relationship  in  terms  of  respon- 
sibilities between  the  police  chief  and  you  as  police  direc- 
tor? 

WILLIAMS:  The  chief  is  like  in  other  departments,  with- 
out the  director’s  title.  The  director  would  be  the  chief 
and  the  chief  would  be  the  chief  of  staff. 

LEN:  As  in,  for  example,  a commissioner-chief  type  of  re- 
lationship? 

WILLIAMS:  Right. 

LEN:  Another  issue  that  you  raised  in  the  context  of  an 
earlier  question  was  Federal  funding  for  local  law  enforce-- 
ment.  Some  of  your  colleagues  in  law  enforcement  might 
take  exception  to  that  approach  and  say  that  such  fund- 
ing would  jeopardize  local  autonomy  in  law  enforcement, 
bringing  up  the  whole  consolidation  spectre  once  again. 
Do  you  perceive  any  kind  of  threat  to  the  autonomy  of 
local  police  department  through  Federal  funding? 
WILLIAMS:  It's  more  of  a threat  in  the  absence  of  those 
funds  because  what’s  happened  in  Atlanta,  where  the  state 
police  were  called  in  to  support  the  local  police  in  meeting 
its  public  safety  responsibility,  may  constitute  a model 
for  police  deaprtments  that  cannot  get  direct  grants  of 
money,  and  thus  they  may  sec  the  state  police  as  a sup- 
plement to  their  resources.  Once  a higher  law  enforcement 
authority  gains  presence  within  the  community,  they  also 
have  the  power  to  control.  Whether  they  choose  to  exer- 
cise it  or  not  is  another  matter.  But  the  local  prerogatives 
are  dependent  upon  having  a viable  economic  base.  In 
England,  for  example,  in  every  local  police  department 
there  is  a 50  percent  exchequer  grant  to  that  department 
by  Federal  treasury.  Yet  if  you  analyze  the  various 
constabularies  within  the  English  policing  system,  you 

Continued  on  Page  9 


‘People  in  the  United  States  perceive  crime  and  the  fear  of  crime  as  a graver  threat  than  f 
the  possibility  that  there  may  be  some  encroachment  on  municipal  prerogatives  by  the 
receipt  of  Federal  funding.’ 
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would  be  hard  pressed  to  find  people  within  that  system 
that  believe  that  it’s  a national  system.  To  those  police  of- 
ficer^ in  Surrey  Constabulary  and  in  Old  London  and  in 
other  places  this  is  their  local  police.  It’s  not  a national 
police  system.  I think  they’ve  managed  to  capture  the  best 
of  both  worlds. 

Now  I understand  the  fear  we  have  in  this  country 
about  maintaining  a viable  local  law  enforcement  institu- 
tion and  not  allowing  the  Federal  government  to  pre- 
dominate over  the  public  safety  functions  of  the  muni- 
cipality. But  you  have  two  doors.  If  they  don’t  come  in 
through  the  front  door,  they're  coming  in  through  the 
back  door.  So  I think  it’s  important  to  cut  right  through 
all  the  emotionalism  to  the  heart  of  the  issue,  and  the 
question  is  whether  or  not  we  can  maintain  a viable  public 
safety  presence  of  local  law  enforcement  within  the 
confines  of  a municipal  budget.  I submit  to  you  that  the 
only  thing  we  have  to  do  to  respond  to  that  question  is 
take  a look  at  Buffalo,  Phoenix,  St.  Louis,  Newark, 
Philadelphia,  and  some  of  these  other  cities,  and  find  out 
exactly  what  percentage  of  their  monies  in  the  local 
coffers  comes  from  the  Federal  government.  And  I tell 
you  it’s  50  percent.  In  Buffalo  1 think  it’s  60  percent 
that  comes  from  the  Federal  government.  Therefore,  we 
are  being  rather  academic  when  we  say  that  the  accept- 
ance of  Federal  funds  constitutes  the  type  of  infringement 
that  will  cause  us  to  lose  local  autonomy. 

LEN:  Is  it  safe  to  say,  then,  that  the  emotional  reaction 
in  this  country  is  mostly  one  of  self-protection  on  the  part 
of  people  within  the  law  enforcement  community,  as  op- 
posed to  coming  from  people  in  the  community  at  large? 

A self-preservation  type  of  a thing  for  people  who  don't 
want  to  be  consolidated  into  a larger  police  deparment 
and  thus  lose  their  little  bit  of  turf? 

WILLIAMS:  There  are  a number  of  different  types  of 
stripes,  hues,  dots,  and  clusters  within  the  can~bf  worms 
that  you  just  opened  up  with  that  question,  but  it  de- 
pends really  on  what  perspective  you  view  it  from.  Now, 
if  you  look  at  it  as  a police  reaction  to  the  problem  then 
that  gets  fragmented  because  you  have  to  look  at  police 
departments  vis-a-vis  their  population  base  and  the  nature 
of  the  social  fabric  within  the  confines  of  their  bailiwick. 

But  I don’t  think  the  question  really  goes  to  that, 

I think  it  goes  to  the  people  in  this  country.  That  s the 
issue.  Law  enforcement's  function  is  to  serve  the  people, 
to  provide  safety  and  protection  for  the  populace.  People 
in  the  United  States  today  perceive  crime  and  the  fear  of 
crime,  particularly  violent  types  of  crimes  against  the  per- 
son, as  a graver  threat  than  the  possibility  that  there  may 
be  some  encroachment  on  municipal  prerogatives  by  the 
receipt  of  Federal  funding.  Within  the  law  enforcement 
community  there  are  some  that  feel  threatened  by  the 
potential  for  consolidation.  I think,  again,  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  coin.  If  the  fear  level  continues  to  in- 
crease and  crime  continues  to  spiral,  then  I think  that  it’s 
a graver  threat  to  local  autonomy,  for  several  reasons.  One 
is  wc  are  either  going  to  be  moving  toward  a garrison 
state,  where  people  are  going  to  be  arming  themselves  as  a 
protection  against  the  criminal  element  — and  we’ve  got 
millions  of  guns  in  this  country,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  civilized  nation  on  this  earth.  So  that  indicates  that 
that  may  clearly  be  a trend.  Police  departments,  in 
reaction  to  the  armament,  which  will  be  within  the  good 
citizen  clasification  as  well  as  within  the  criminal  class- 
ification, police  reaction  to  that  is  going  to  be  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  last  decade  or  so:  an  increased  number  of 
officers  using  heavier  armament,  hollow-nose  bullets, 
magnum  guns,  and  very  large  military  type  police  opera- 
tions to  carry  out  the  basic  public  safety  responsibility. 
Ultimately  the  question  that  will  have  to  be  asked  is 
whether  or  not  you  really  have  local  law  enforcement. 

Albeit,  the  point  is  this:  the  police  and  the  people  have 
to  work  hand  in  glove  if  the  public  safety  responsibility 
is  going  to  be  carried  out. 

LEN:  How  would  you  characterize  the  state  of  com- 
munity relations  in  your  jurisdiction  at  the  present 
time? 

WILLIAMS:  Well,  in  the  City  of  Newark,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  institution  of  local  government  in  the 
country  we  have  directly  confronted  the  economic  issue 
and  have  been  a victim  of  the  Proposition  13  fever  more. 
For  example,  in  this  city,  the  majority  perhaps  60  percent 


of  the  land  is  not  taxable,  that  is,  land  and  the  improve- 
ments on  the  land,  such  as  structures,  arc  not  taxable.  It’s 
a city  that  has  undergone  significant  demographic  tran- 
sition, it's  a city  that  has  had  to  lay  off  hundreds  of  police 
officers  to  meet  its  statutory  responsibility  of  coming  up 
with  a balanced  budget.  Unlike  New  York,  Newark  could 
not  go  bankrupt  because  of  the  laws  in  New  Jersey  Grow- 
ing out  of  things  that  occurred  with  local  cities  around 
1925,  certain  laws  were  passed  which  requires  munici- 
palities to  have  a balanced  budget  and  set  forth  limita- 
tions on  the  amount  and  type  of  debt  that  can  be  in- 
curred. Consequently  we  can't  live  futuristically  like  some 
cities,  but  we  have  to  balance  our  budget  at  the  end  of 
every  year.  As  a result  we've  lost  significant  numbers  of 
police  officers.  Ironically,  that  loss  has  occurred  at  a time 
when  the  crime  rate  has  been  growing  nationally,  and  also 
at  a time  when  unions  have  become  more  militant.  In 
Newark,  for  example,  during  the  last  year  and  more  we've 
experienced  the  most  intensive,  persistent  type  of  union 
militancy  that  has  been  encountered  anywhere,  as  a result 
of  some  of  the  strategies  that  were  adopted  - the  Fear 
City  campaign,  service  slow  downs,  and  rule-book  actions. 
They  had  attempted  to  cast  the  police  department  in 
negative  light,  as  far  as  community  relations  is  concerned. 
Beyond  all,  the  police  department  does  not  really  have  the 


capability  to  cope  with  economic  issues  that  are  totally 
beyond  its  control.  We  have  to  function  within  the  con- 
fines of  a budget  that  is  presented  by  the  mayor  and 
adopted  and  approved  by  the  municipal  government 
body,  which  is  the  city  council  here  in  Newark. 

So  you  raise  the  issue,  “What  about  community  rela- 
tions in  Newark,"  but  before  I can  discuss  community 
relations  in  Newark  what  I have  to  do  at  first  blush  is 
pofnt  out  to  you  the  backdrop  in  which  that  question 
must  be  raised.  You  have  to  know  all  these  things  before 
you  can  get  to  the  question  of  community  relations  in 
Newark.  I think  there  have  been  some  very,  very  positive 
developments,  and  I also  think  there  have  been  some 
serious  problems,  some  negativism.  For  example.  I really 
think  we  have  come  to  grips  directly  with  the  police  bru- 
tality issue  and  I think  that  is  no  longer  a problem  within 
the  city  of  Newark.  On  the  other  hand,  wc  have  had  to 
adapt  to  more  changes  in  the  last  five  years  than  the  de- 
partment has  ever  had  in  its  entire  history.  We  never  laid 
police  officers  off,  wc  never  disbanded  entire  divisions 
within  our  department.  We've  never  had  to  reorient 
organically  the  whole  structure  of  the  police  department 
and  there  are  certain  kinds  of  decision  making  and  pro- 
cesses when  you  have  to  face  those  hard  issues  and  make 
those  decisions. 

I would  say  that  the  bottom  line  in  community  re- 
lations is  service.  At  this  point  community  relations  in 
Newark,  as  far  as  the  police  department  is  concerned. 
I think  is  as  good  as  it  could  be  under  the  circumstances 
that  I described.  There  is  always  a need  to  improve  and 
the  important  thing,  the  first  step  in  problem  resolution  is 
problem  recognition.  For  two  years  I served  as  the  pre- 
sident of  the  National  Association  of  Police  Community 
Relations  Officers,  and  I worked  in  that  capacity  for  a 
period  of  years.  I think  that  I have  the  sensitivity  towards 
the  kind  of  things  that  people  are  confronted  with  in 
Newark,  to  expend  every  effort  and  resource  at  my  dis- 
posal to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  this  office  in  both  a 
sensitive  and  professional  fashion.  We've  done  that,  but 
as  you  can  sec  within  the  context  of  my  response  to  your 
question,  the  economic  issue  kind  of  engulfs  us,  it  hovers 
above  all  else. 

LEN:  Pursuant  again  to  the  community  relations  theme, 
have  the  people  of  Newark  responded  well  to  you  as  a 
black  police  chief?  I presume  that  the  city  is  a fairly  re- 
presentative racial  mix,  with  its  white  areas  and  black 
areas,  and  a police  force  which  is  largely  white.  Now  with 
you  as  a black  police  executive,  have  they  responded 
favorably  to  your  actions  to  improve  police  in  the  city? 
WILLIAMS:  Initially,  when  1 came  into  office  as  a black 
police  director,  the  discriminatory  impact  was  much  more 


along  the  lines  of  my  youth.  The  chiefs  in  the  department 
had  had  25,  30,  or  35  years  of  experience,  and  even 
though  I had  been  in  the  department  at  that  time  13 
years,  they  looked  at  me  kind  of  as  a young  guy  coming  in 
to  be  their  boss.  Not  having  been  seasoned  by  the  passages 
of  so  much  time  the  challenge  was  really  a question  whe- 
ther or  not  I had  the  width  and  depth  of  understanding  of 
the  organization  and  of  public  administration  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  police  department.  That  was  one  of  the  first 
questions  that  had  to  be  addressed. 

As  I moved  to  effectuate  organizational  change, 
a lot  of  the  decisions  were  questioned  by  some  in  the  de- 
partment as  to  whether  or  not  1 knew  what  1 was  doing. 
Ultimately  they  began  to  raise  a number  of  racial  issues 
which,  if  it  was  a white  police  director  sitting  here  who 
had  made  certain  decisions  with  respect  to  the  movement 
of  personnel,  these  questions  would  not  have  been  raised.  2 
If  the  facts  were  analyzed  objectively,  we  have  brought  to  % 
this  office  a little  equity  and  fairness  that  never  existed  in  _ 
the  police  department  prior  to  our  arrival. 

One  of  the  first  things  I did  when  I became  police  ^ 
director  was  to  speak  to  the  Bronze  Shields,  which  is  the  io 
black  organization  in  the  department,  to  tell  them  the 
type  of  leadership  they  can  expect  from  me.  They  could 
not  expect,  for  example,  that  1 was  going  to  come  down 


harder  on  whites  than  blacks.  I felt  that  to  resolve  the  in- 
equity by  treating  everybody  fairly  would  be  in  their 
best  interest  and  that’s  exactly  what  I told  them,  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  they  had  to  get  their  act  together 
because  if  they  were  not  straight,  they  were  going  to  have 
some  problems  with  me.  So  wc  have  brought  equity  into 
the  office.  Penalties  are  being  meted  out  fairly  with  re- 
spect to  the  way  wc  discharge  our  responsibility  within 
the  scope  of  the  discretion  that  we  have,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  propriety  of  the  police  officers. 

In  terms  of  the  youth  issue,  officers  in  the  department 
have  long  since  come  to  recognize  that  I have  much  more 
exposure  and  experience  than  they  ever  realized  when  I 
came  into  this  office.  In  addition  to  that  with  respect  to 
the  issue  of  race,  some  people  arc  disheartened  when  they 
become  directly  affected  by  the  decision-making  au- 
thority of  whoever  runs  the  agency.  For  example,  my 
policy  with  respect  to  detectives  is  that  assignment  is 
predicated  upon  competency,  upon  commitment,  upon 
integrity  and  upon  loyalty  to  the  policies  of  our  ad- 
ministration. I interviewed  every  detective  that  we  put 
up  there  on  the  basis  of  that,  and  many  of  them  were 
shocked  because  previously  politics  appeared  to  be  more 
pervasive  and  more  part  of  the  rule,  because  they  didn't 
understand  how  they  got  there  without  political  hooks. 
But  you  put  good  guys  in,  and  you  take  people  out 
for  one  reason  or  another,  and  the  guys  that  go  out  arc 
not  going  to  sing  your  praises.  The  kinds  of  issues  that 
they  can  raise  that’s  most  emotionally  provocative  arc  is- 
sues about  race,  but  they’ve  been  silenced  publicly,  or 
at  least  the  unions  have,  on  that  question,  simply  be- 
cause they  cannot  sustain  or  substantiate  it  when  they 
are  asked  for  examples.  So  they  never  raise  the  racial 
issue  in  public.  The  unions  never  raise  it,  the  officers 
never  raise  it  publicly,  but  you  do  have  a few  that  engage 
in  scuttlebutt  amongst  their  peer  groups  but  it  has  no 
foundation.  I don't  consider  it  to  be  a factor.  Wc  have  a 
pretty  good,  competent  leadership  in  all  areas  of  our 
management  now,  all  of  the  key  areas  of  the  department, 
that  arc  trying  to  operate  along  professional  lines  and 
improve  the  services  within  the  scope  of  our  resources 
and  our  capabilities. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  that  is  the  com- 
munity’s perceptions  of  me  as  a leader  in  the  police 
department,  given  the  fact  that  ethnically  my  ancestry 
is  African,  initially,  when  I came  up  before  the  munici- 
pal government  body  for  confirmation,  it  was  the  tirst 
time  that  the  municipal  government  body  had  voted 
unanimously  to  confirm  any  director  of  this  police 
department  And  that  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  my 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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‘NOBLE  grew  out  of  a void,  an  absence  of  sensitivity  toward  the  concerns  of  blacks  in 
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''background  for  the  position  was  far  superior  to  anybody 
else  coming  here.  1 had  a law  degree,  I was  a Harvard 
fellow,  I was  an  administrator  for  a couple  of  years  of 
a $20  million  program  and  I had  come  up  inside  the 
police  department  walking  beats,  serving  in  a host  of 
different  areas,  and  I grew  up  in  the  community  and  was 
very  involved  with  ‘ community  relations.  So  1 brought 
a new  image  to  the  department.  The  council  voted  un- 
animously, so  I came  into  the  office  with  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  mayor  and  the  endorsement  of  the  munici- 
pal council  and  the  prayers  of  a lot  of  people  I’ve  worked 
with  for  a number  of  years.  As  a result  of  that,  I did  not 
encounter  any  problems  initially  from  the  community.  1 
began  to  experience  some  problems  when  I decided  that 
1 was  going  to  move  certain  people  around.  For  example, 

I moved  a captain  out  of  a spot  in  which  he  had  managed 
to  cushion  himself  for  about  three  different  police  direc- 
tors. I moved  him  and  put  him  somewhere  where  I 
thought  he  would  be  of  better  service  to  the  department 
and  I drew  criticism  over  that. 

There  have  been  a number  of  other  things  that  have 
occurred.  Most  of  our  effort  has  been  to  react  to  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  city,  in  trying  to  come  up 
with  viable  service  alternatives  to  insure  that  the  public 
could  be  protected.  Beyond  the  pickets  at  my  house  - 
my  home  has  been  picketed  twice  so  far  - by  and  large 
the  public  has  supported  our  efforts  and  I have  really  not 
drawn  any  criticism  based  on  the  method  which  I admin- 
ister the  department. 

LEN:  Why  do  you  think  the  law  enforcement  community 
had  a need  for  an  organization  composed  solely  of  black 
police  administrators  - NOBLE  specifically?  What  were 
the  reasons  that  led  most  directly  to  its  creation? 
WILLIAMS:  NOBLE  grew  out  of  a void,  an  absence  of 
sensitivity  toward  the  concerns  of  blacks  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  direetion  law  enforcement  was  going  in 
terms  of  its  relationship  with  rhe  community.  In  the 
central  cities  where  we  live,  we  faced  the  brunt  of  the 
crime  problem.  Our  people,  blacks  in  particular  but  also 
other  minorities  like  Hispanies,  Puerto  Ricans,  Chicanos, 
suffer  more  from  crime  in  bad  times  than  anybody  else. 
When  those  concerns  are  not  being  addressed,  and  1 sub- 
mit that  they  were  clearly  not  being  addressed  by  the 
existing  police  organizations  and  agencies,  when  racist  re- 
marks and  actions  are  executed  by  people  at  the  very  top 
levels  in  a number  of  departments  and  they  go  unques- 
tioned and  unchallenged,  then  the  catalyst  exists  to  bring 
together  blacks  so  that  there  could  be  a voice,  a national 
voice  to  address  those  concerns.  One  of  the  mandates  that 
is  in  the  NOBLE  constitution  is  to  address  the  question  of 
racism  in  law  enforcement.  It  is  a clear,  specific,  enun- 
ciated mandate  within  the  NOBLE  constitution.  1 don't 
think  that  exists  in  any  constitution  of  any  law  enforce- 
ment agency  in  existence.  None.  In  addition  to  that,  we 
see  a corollary  responsibility  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  sex- 
ism. So  we  have  addressed  that  as  a concern  growing  out 
of  that  foundation.  There  was  no  spokesman  for  blacks 
until  NOBLE  came  into  existence  and  it  is  explicitly  enun- 
ciated in  its  constitution  for  it  to  become  a spokesman  for 
blacks  in  law  enforcement. 

LEN:  What  would  you  cite  as  some  of  the  major  accom- 
plishments during  your  tenure  as  the  organization's  first 
president? 

WILLIAMS:  Number  one.  in  the  beginning  we  met  in  the 
Marriott  Hotel  in  Arlington,  Virginia  on  September  7, 
1976.  There  was  no  organization  and  no  structure.  It  was 
a group  of  60  people  who  selected  me  as  chairman  and 
gave  me  the  responsibility  to  select  the  executive  board. 
So  I picked  the  people  that  are  currently  - most  of  them, 
not  all  of  them  - the  executive  board.  In  the  beginning 
I asked  for  everybody  to  contribute  $5.00  so  we  could 
have  enough  money  to  buy  stamps  and  postage  to  get  an 
organization  developed.  Nobody  withheld  a contribution. 
In  the  beginning,  we  didn’t  have  an  organization  - just 
people,  people  that  had  been  appointed  — no  structure, 
no  constitution,  nothing.  Today,  I sit  back  and  watch  the 
very  competent,  dynamic  leadership  of  Gil  Branchc,  who 
is  our  president,  and  also  I see  in  the  wings  an  extremely 
intelligent  strategist  as  a vice  president  in  Bishop  Robin- 
son of  Baltimore,  1 sec  an  organization  that  is  moving, 
that  is  doing  things,  and  I don't  even  have  to  be  involved. 
That  was  not  happening  in  the  beginning. 


So  from  the  outset,  the  number  one  accomplishment 
was  that  we  developed  a viable  organizational  structure 
and  we  were  able  to  select  competent  leadership  that 
managed  to  do  the  organization’s  bidding.  Secondly, 
when  issues  were  breaking  we  were  hot  on  the  tracks  of 
those  issues.  When  the  IACP  filed  an  amicus  curiae  brief 
in  the  Bakkc  case,  the  IACP  was  challenged  by  the 
NOBLE  organization.  When  the  chief  of  police  from 
Dallas  - Byrd  - stated  that  if  you  put  two  women  in  a 
car  they'll  fight,  if  you  put  a man  and  a woman  in  a car 
they'll  fornicate  and  we  have  to  give  niggers  badges  to 
keep  them  from  killing  each  other,  it  was  NOBLE  that 
challenged  the  racist  and  sexist  remark  of  that  chief  of 
police.  He  is  no  longer  in  Dallas.  NOBLE  challenged  him. 
We  have  challenged  racism  every  time  it  has  reared  its 
ugly  head.  The  organization's  movement  and  thrust  to 
deal  with  those  kinds  of  things  gained  its  impetus  at  its 
early  formations.  Our  constitutional  mandate  was  that  we 
become  the  spokesman  for  black  executives  in  law  en- 
forcement and  that  is  without  question.  Wc  had  an  obli- 
gation to  develop  a research  capacity.  Wc  have  a research 
office  located  in  Coppin  (Md.).  We  have  an  office  in  New- 
ark, New  Jersey.  Just  recently,  we  were  the  recipients 
under  the  accreditation  project  of  over  $200,000.  So  an 
organization  that  grew  out  of  $5.00  now  has  a treasury  of 
three-quarters  of  a million  dollars.  And  that’s  in  three 
years.  Most  importantly,  when  people  speak  of  organiza- 
tions of  law  enforcement  executives,  NOBLE  is  always 
spoken  of.  We  have  the  respect  nationally  of,  I believe,  all 
of  the  recognized  law  enforcement  officials,  from  the  At- 
torney General  to  the  FBI  director  to  the  DEA  director. 
All  of  them  recognize  that  NOBLE  has  operated  profes- 
sionally and  has  been  a benefit  to  law  enforcement. 

We  have,  in  my  opinion,  moved  from  a group  of  indi- 
viduals concerned  about  a problem  to  an  organization 
with  a depth  of  character,  and  strength,  and  more  capa- 
bilities, 1 think.  Take  a look  at  the  people  in  our  organi- 
zation. I believe  NOBLE  has  within  its  organization  the 
best  that  exists  within  law  enforcement.  Intellectually, 
educationally,  experientially , we’ve  got  it.  We  take  a back 
seat  to  no  one. 

LEN:  In  connection  with  one  of  the  most  recent  initia- 
tives pressed  by  NOBLE  — the  deadly  force  resolution  at 
the  IACP  conference  — you  said  you  did  not  expect  it  to 
win  passage  from  the  membership  there.  Despite  its  defeat 
there,  and  given  the  fact  that  you  didn’t  think  it  would 
win  in  the  first  place,  does  this  still  mean  NOBLE  will 
press  for  the  implementation  of  policies  such  as  this  in, 
say,  individual  police  departments  or  on  the  national  scale 
in  another  fashion? 

WILLIAMS:  Absolutely,  NOBLE's  policies  on  deadly 
force  arc  not  unique  in  law  enforcement.  They've  been 
used  by  the  FBI  for  about  25  years.  So  we’re  not  talking 
about  any  far-out  policies.  We  said  as  a predicate  that  the 
use  of  deadly  force  has  to  be  conditioned  upon  the  exis- 
tence of  certain  factors.  One^is  the  threat  to  the  life  of 
the  officer  or  the  life  of  someone  else.  Shooting  and  kill- 
ing somebody  fleeing  who  has  six  cans  of  beer  in  our 
opinion  does  not  constitute  proper  use  of  force.  It  should 
not  be  condoned.  We  place  life  above  all  else  and  we  see 
the  goal  of  law  enforcement  as  the  protection  of  life.  We 
don’t  think  that  responsibility  is  discharged  when  an  offi- 
cer uses  his  weapon  in  a fashion  counter  to  the  principles 
that  I have  enunciated.  Moreover,  we  think  officers  need 
guidance  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion.  Wc  do  not 
think  it  should  be  unbridled. 

The  authority  to  use  that  gun  grew  out  of  a time  when 
this  country  had  capital  punishment  and  felonies  were 
punishable  by  death,  so  if  you  shot  a fleeing  felon  you 
knew  that  that  felon,  if  convicted,  would  have  the  death 
penalty  hanging  over  his  head.  You  eliminate  the  death 
penalty,  and  even  if  the  guy  was  convicted  he  could  not 
get  death.  On  what  grounds  does  a police  officer  execute 
such  authority,  such  lethal  use  of  deadly  force  that  is 
going  to  take  the  life  that  the  state  could  not  take  in  the 
first  event?  On  what  grounds  do  they  do  that?  They  can- 
not do  that  except  on  the  reasonable  grounds  of  the  pro- 
tection of  their  life  or  the  life  of  somebody  else.  Wc  feel 
strongly  about  it.  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  people  being  killed  by  police  officers  today 
are  blacks  and  other  minorities.  That's  why  we  need  a 
NOBLE  because  the  IACP  would  not  take  that  as  an  issue. 


LEN:  Is  is  fair  to  say  that  IACP  is  generally  less  responsive 
that  it  should  be  to  the  needs  of  black  police  chiefs,  black 
police  officers,  and  the  black  community? 

WILLIAMS:  Let  me  say  this.  Since  NOBLE’s  existence, 
IACP  has  truly  come  a long  way.  They  have  been  respon- 
sive to  our  concerns,  they  have  attempted  to  address  some 
of  those  concerns  in  a positive  fashion.  It  still  has  a long 
way  to  go.  It  did  not  move  on  its  own.  That  movement 
grew  out  of  the  impetus  of  NOBLE  and  the  impact  that 
NOBLE  has  had  within  the  fabric  of  the  criminal  justice 
community.  I don’t  look  at  IACP  in  a negative  way.  I 
don't  see  it  as  a lackadaisical,  do-nothing  organization.  I 
do  see  it  as  having  extreme  limitations,  given  the  structure 
it  has  and  the  way  it  goes  about  selecting  its  leadership. 
But  we  view  it  as  a viable  entity.  The  NOBLE  members 
are  also  IACP  members  and  we  will  continue  to  press. 
LEN:  In  what  fashion  does  NOBLE  intend  to  press  the 
deadly  force  concept?  Has  a political  battle  plan  been  for- 
mulated yet? 

WILLIAMS:  We  are  working  with  LEAA  and  we’ve  been 
working  with  the  Police  Foundation  and  others  to  try  to 
develop  what  we  consider  to  be  a policy  that  captures  the 
philosophy  that  I have  enunciated  and  that’s  something 
that  is  very  specific.  Once  that  is  in  fact  developed,  we 
will  simply  implement  them  throughout  the  police  de- 
partments that  we  run.  It’s  very  simple.  We're  going  to  set 
the  example.  Once  we  develop  the  policies  we  will  imple- 
ment those  policies. 

LEN:  Are  the  provisions  of  the  policy  that  you  tried  to 
have  passed  in  Dallas  in  effect  in  the  Newark  P.D.? 
WILLIAMS:  Basically.  The  problem  is  that  we  have  a 
policy  but  what  we  need  is  to  have  the  policy  crystallized 
into  actual  program  directives  that  can  merely  be  signed 
and  issued.  They  have  to  be  much  better  constructed  than 
they  are  now.  The  policies  are  fairly  nebulous  philo- 
sophical points  that  you  raise.  They  have  to  be  made  into 
practices,  there  have  to  be  some  directives.  And  that’s 
what  we  don't  have  yet. 

LEN:  Do  you  advocate  that  the  percentage  of  blacks, 
minorities  and  women  in  law  enforcement  be  reflective  of 
their  percentage  of  the  population  at  large? 

WILLIAMS:  If  police  departments  would  draw  from  the 
base  of  their  bailiwick,  and  if  they  had  selection  criteria 
that  were  validated  and  reasonable,  that  wouldn't  even  be 
a question.  It  would  just  be  a matter  of  fact.  The  point  is 
that  we  have  a bunch  of  tests  in  use  that  are  designed  to 
exclude  people  — that  is  basically  what  they  arc  designed 
to  do.  They  are  designed  to  exclude  people  so  that  you 
can  come  up  with  a narrow  enough  list  to  do  the  selection 
from.  There  is  no  way  that  those  tests  can  be  shown  to 
ferret  out  the  poor  potentials  for  police  departments  and 
bring  in  good  ones.  They  don’t  do  that.  So  if  your  test  is 
unvalidated  and  if  your  test  is  biased,  and  if  your  test 
overreaches  and  excludes  people  you  want  to  bring  in,  it  is 
a very  serious  question.  We  deal  with  this  in  NOBLE  as  far 
as  the  efficacy  of  these  tests,  and  the  cquitability  of  these 
tests. 

On  the  direct  response  to  your  question:  number  one, 
it’s  my  view  personally,  and  it  has  been  the  view  of  our 
organization,  that  police  departments  should  reasonably 
represent  their  communities.  I think  that's  basic  to  that 
whole  business  of  law  enforcement,  and  it  doesn't  mean 
that  if  you  have  50  percent  blacks  in  the  community  you 
have  to  have  50  percent  blacks  in  the  police  department. 
But  it  means  that  you  have  to  have  a reasonable  relation- 
ship between  the  percentages  of  people  in  the  community 
and  in  the  police  department.  You  can’t  have,  for  ex- 
ample, eight  percent  blacks  in  the  police  department  like 
they  do  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  or  something  as  grossly 
distorted  as  that.  Others  may  have  different  views  on  the 
subject  but  basically  I think  we  have  some  commonality 
with  the  understanding  that  there  has  to  be  a relationship 
between  the  make-up  of  the  police  department  and  the 
community  that  the  police  department  is  sworn  to  serve. 

Law  enforcement  meets  its  ends  by  having  sensitivity 
and  professionalism  and  by  relating  to  the  community 
that  it  services.  I keep  raising  that  point  but  funda- 
mentally it  boils  down  to  this:  cops  arc  not  everywhere. 
They  do  not  see  all  the  crimes  committed.  They  need  the 
public  to  call  them,  to  support  them  in  a whole  host  of 
ways  and  in  the  absence  of  that  the  police  department 
simply  cannot  discharge  its  professional  responsibilities. 


£ 
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We  read  and  review: 


Justice  Russian  style;  an  introduction  to  the  system 


The  Criminal  Justice  System  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  M.  Chcrif  Bassiouni  and  V.M. 
Savitski,  eds.  Charles  C.  Thomas,  Publisher. 
Springfield,  111.  1979.  268  pages.  $22.75. 

This  is  an  interesting  library  addition  for 
the  specialist  in  comparative  law.  Jointly 
edited  by  a DePaul  University  law  profes- 
sor and  his  Russian  colleague,  the  work 
presents  a valuable  account  of  the  criminal 
justice  institutions,  criminal  procedure, 
legal  education,  the  criminological  founda- 
tions of  the  criminal  process,  substantive 
criminal  law,  and  execution  of  sentences. 

The  authors  of  the  individual  chapters 
are  all  members  of  the  Institute  of  State 
and  Law  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces. They  present  in  toto  a concise  over- 
view of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  one 
of  the  largest  and  the  most  highly  devel- 
oped socialist  countries. 

For  the  criminal  law  scholar,  this  is  a 
valuable  reference  tool,  and  is  particularly 
welcome  because,  in  the  words  of  Prof. 
John  Hazard: 

“This  is  the  first  time  that  editors  from 
different  systems  have  sought  jointly  to 
explain  what  Soviet  jurists  have  in  mind 
when  they  speak  of  ‘legality’  and  what 
they  are  trying  to  do  to  implement  their 
legal  concepts.  In  that  co-editorship  there 
is  promise  of  innovative  exchange  of  ideas 
that  cannot  but  stimulate  future  helpful 
comparisons." 

For  the  general  reader,  however,  it  is 
often  misleading.  For  example,  V.M. 


Savitski’s  chapter  on  criminal  procedure 
fails  to  mention  the  secret,  staged  trials  of 
dissidents,  or  that  the  law  is  viewed  as  an 
instrument  of  economic  and  social  policy 
with  none  of  the  Western  concepts  of  basic 
human  rights.  But  one  cannot  expect  the 
Soviet  scholar  to  be  able  to  exhibit  the 
peculiarly  critical  posture  of  his  Western 
counterpart  when  writing  on  matters  of 
state. 

Neither  is  mention  made  of  the  fact  that 
law  in  the  Marxist  conception  must  even- 
tually wither  away  and  disappear,  to  be  re- 
placed by  rules  of  Communist  morality  and 
a high  degree  of  self-discipline. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a most  useful  col- 
lection of  articles  which  can  best  be  utili- 
zed in  conjunction  with  a good,  objective 
study  of  Soviet  law,  such  as  Ivo  Lapenna's 
Soviet  Penal  Policy  (London,  1968),  or 
John  Hazard’s  Law  and  Social  Change  in 
the  USSR  (London,  1953). 

—Daniel  P.  King 

• • • 

Law,  Order  and  Justice.  By  David  T.  Nay- 
lor. Hayden  Book  Company,  Inc.  New  Jer- 
sey. 1979. 

Naylor's  effort  to  present  a concise, 
readable  text  that  introduces  the  basic  is- 
sues and  debates  concerning  the  criminal 
justice  system  comes  to  fruition  with  this 
book. 

The  author  tackles  issues  that  are  not 
noly  topical  now,  but  will  continue  to  be 
hotly  debated  for  many  years  by  indivi- 


duals concerned  with  the  quality  of  justice 
in  America.  Naylor’s  subject  matter  in- 
cludes the  rights  of  the  defendant  in  crimi- 
nal cases,  the  issue  of  capital  punishment 
and  the  widespread  use  of  plea  bargaining. 

All  of  the  issues  discussed  in  the  text  are 
illustrated  not  with  hypothetical  cases  but 
with  examples  drawn  from  American  juris- 
prudence. Unfortunately,  in  some  instances 
the  cases  used  are  not  desirable  as  exam- 
ples. The  Rosenberg  case,  which  is  cited  by 
Naylor  in  a section  on  capital  punishment, 
may  still  be  too  controversial  to  fully  illus- 
trate the  horror  and  unrightablc  mistakes 
which  can  occur  when  the  death  penalty  is 
imposed.  To  illustrate  the  horror  of  execu- 
tion, the  case  of  Sacco  and  Vanzcth  might 
have  been  more  appropriate. 

Another  flaw  in  the  book  concerns  the 
author's  definition  of  order  as  expounded 
in  the  foreword.  The  description  docs  not 
accurately  define  all  the  implications  that 
the  term  has  to  many  Americans.  However, 
the  other  definitions  Naylor  offers  could 
be  considered  acceptable  to  almost  all  in- 
dividuals. 

Law,  Order,  and  Justice  does  not  seem 
to  be  designed  for  use  in  advanced  college 
courses  dealing  with  criminal  justice,  and 


Attorney  General  group  issues 
five  reports  on  law  enforcement 


The  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General  recently  announced  the  availability 
of  five  new  reports  that  deal  with  topics 
ranging  from  official  liability  to  the  forma- 
tion and  operation  of  Federal/state  law  en- 
forcement committees. 

“Official  Liability:  Immunity  Under 
Section  1983"  is  a 130-page  review  of  the 
immunities  which  protect  state  and  local 
officials  and  government  bodies  from  being 
held  liable  for  money  damages  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  The  report,  which  can  be 
obtained  for  $5.00  discusses  a cross  section 
of  cases  which  reflect  the  range  of  govern- 
ment activities,  the  types  of  officials  and 
the  kinds  of  constitutional  claims  involved 
in  Section  1983  suits. 

A related  report,  “Sovereign  Immunity: 
The  Ton  Liability  of  Government  and  its 
Officials,”  surveys  the  extent  to  which 
state  and  local  governments  are  liable  for 
injuries  resulting  from  their  activities.  The 
doctrine  of  severeign  immunity,  its  abroga- 
tion by  the  courts  and  the  principal  kinds 
of  governmental  liability  statutes  are  dis- 
cusccd  in  regard  to  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, prisons,  school  districts,  and  hospitals. 
Single  copies  of  the  102-pagc  document 
cost  $5.00. 

The  third  report,  “The  Structure  of 
State  Legal  Services,"  is  a 62-page  publica- 
tion which  focuses  on  the  scope  of  legal 
services  provided  by  the  state,  discussing 


the  book  might  fall  short  if  it  were  used  as 
the  main  text  in  an  introductory  college 
course.  However,  there  appears  to  be  no 
other  short  work  of  this  kind  on  the 
market  that  can  be  used  so  well  as  a supple- 
mentary text  in  this  regard. 

The  book  would  make  an  excellent  in- 
troductory text  in  the  high  school  environ- 
ment. In  addition,  it  could  lie  used  as  a 
handbook  of  sorts  for  the  layman  who 
desires  to  be  able  to  interpret  and  under- 
stand the  machinery  of  the  criminal  justice 
system. 

—William  Burger 


Tour  the  world 
of  policing 

Be  sure  to  catch  next 
issue's  Criminal  Justice 
Library  for  a look  at 
law  enforcement  with  an 
international  flavor. 

It's  another  example 
of  how  Law  Enforcement 
News  puts  the  world  of 
policing  on  your  doorstep. 


the  authority  for  providing  the  agencies 
employing  legal  counsel  and  the  agency 
attorney's  relationship  to  the  state  attor- 
ney general.  Available  for  $4.50,  the  guide 
contains  a special  section  on  the  provision 
of  consolidated  legal  services. 

“Organized  Auto  Theft,”  a 78-pagc 
NAAG  report,  explores  the  apparent  shift 
in  auto  theft  trends  from  one  where  thieves 
take  cars  for  brief  “joyrides"  to  one  in 
which  more  highly  organized,  professional 
operations  steal  cars  and  reduce  them  to 
parts  for  resale.  Possible  solutions  to  the 
problem  arc  discussed,  as  arc  the  responses 
of  the  Federal  government,  the  insurance 
industry  and  car  manufacturers.  The  report 
costs  $4.50. 

The  final  report,  "Federal/State  Law 
Enforcement  Committees,"  describes  the 
organization  and  operation  of  such  panels 
and  outlines  areas  in  which  they  work  to 
improve  that  administration  of  justice.  The 
38-page  document,  which  has  a single-copy 
price  of  $3.00,  traces  the  development  and 
status  of  existing  committees  and  compares 
their  organization  and  composition. 

All  five  reports  were  prepared  by  the 
NAAG's  Committee  on  the  Office  of  At- 
torney General.  Additional  information 
can  be  obtained  by  writing:  William  G. 
Cary,  Publications  Director,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Attorneys  General,  Committee 
on  the  Office  of  Attorney  General,  3901 
Barrett  Drive,  Raleigh,  NC  27609. 
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by  Richard  H.  Ward,  University  of  Illinois 
and  Robert  McCormack,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 

Corruption  has  in  recent  years  become  a national  phenomenon  in 
government  and  business;  to  police,  it  has  been  an  historical  and 
persistent  problem.  The  result  of  three  years  of  research  and  study,  this 
book  is  a manual  designed  to  assist  police  administrators  who  wish  to 
create  or  maintain  integrity  within  a department  or  agency  or  must 
instigate  an  anti-corruption  management  program  against  illegal  admin- 
istrative practices.  The  authors  have  attempted  to  develop  a practical 
manual  which  provides  management  techniques  and  specific  advice  to 
be  used  in  eliminating  corrupt  behavior  and  in  handling  political  and 
organizational  problems  resulting  from  anti-corruption  efforts. 

To:  The  John  Jay  Press 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

Please  send  me  copies  of  An  Anti-Corruption  Manual  for 

Administrators  in  Law  Enforcement  at  $4.95  each.  Enclosed  is  my 
payment  in  check  or  money  order  for  $ 
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Morale  said  to  be  good,  but . . 

LAPD  loses  authority  over  police  shooting  probes 


Continued  from  Page  1 
policies  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment governing  the  use  of  Firearms  and 
deadly  force  and  that  the  officers  made 
. serious  errors  in  judgment  and  in  their 
choice  of  tactics  which  contributed  to  the 
fatal  shooting.  . 

Reaction  to  the  report  from  the  offi- 
cers’ league  came  swiftly  in  the  form  of  a 
“no  confidence"  vote  against  the  com- 
mission. "We  had  almost  4,400  signatures 
and  those  were  gathered  in  about  three 
days,”  Flores  noted. 

Chief  Gates,  meanwhile,  entered  the 
fray  with  full  force,  contending  that  the 
members  of  the  commission  were  "all  to 
liberal."  The  charge  was  echoed  by  former 
chief  Edward  M.  Davis,  now  a candidate 
for  the  U.S.  Senate,  who  accused  Bradley 
of  “systematically  destroying  the  police  de- 
partment through  the  police  commission” 
by  appointing  "ultra-liberals.” 

While  Bradley  defended  the  civilian 


panel  as  being  "balanced,”  Flores  refused 
to  get  involved  in  the  political  implications 
of  the  situation.  "I  would  characterize  the 
commission  as  possibly  acting  unilaterally 
capricious  in  some  areas,"  he  said.  "They 
should  be  meeting  with  us  prior  to  any 
policy  making  because  they  are  the  depart- 
ment head.  I don’t  know  about  their  politi- 
cal philosophies.” 

As  the  Protective  League  prepares  to  go 
to  court  on  that  matter,  Gilbert  Carcetti, 
who  heads  the  District  Attorney’s  Special 
Investigations  Division,  has  announced  that 
he  will  conduct  a comprehensive  prove  of 
alleged  organized  crime  activity  within  the 
LAPD, 

Garcctti  declined  to  discuss  the  direc- 
tion that  his  investigation  would  take,  not- 
ing only  that  "it  could  take  months.” 

The  probe  was  touched  off  by  Detective 
Donald  Wicklund,  who  told  a television 
news  team  that  a deputy  chief,  demoted  in 
1976  for  leaking  police  files  to  a movie 


producer,  was  allegedly  tied  to  mob  fig- 
ures. Wicklund  later  took  his  charges  to  the 
Police  Commission,  but  it  was  agreed  that 
the  situation  could  best  be  handled  by  the 
DA. 

Although  the  detective’s  charges  pub- 
licly focused  on  Deputy  Chief  George 
Beck,  the  commander  of  the  LAPD's  West 
Bureau,  Wicklund  indicated  that  he  had 
information  which  points  to  possible  mob 
connections  in  two  other  areas  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Commenting  on  the  investigation,  the 
PD  spokesman  indicated  that  the  charges 
were  false.  "There’s  no  truth  to  this  allega- 
tion that  there  is  organized  crime  influence 
in  this  department,”  he  said.  “We’re  co- 
operating fully  with  the  District  Attorney's 
Office  - anything  they  want,  anything 
they  need.” 

Flores  took  a more  open  stance  on 
where  the  probe  might  lead.  "We  don’t 
have  a position  on  that  because  we  don’t 


know  that  much  about  it,”  he  observed. 
“We  haven’t  seen  the  evidence,  if  any,  that 
this  individual  has,” 

The  LAPD’s  probe  of  its  Scientific  In- 
vestigation Division  elicited  less  comment 
from  both  the  police  official  and  the  league 
president.  The  spokesman  noted  that  “the 
investigation  is  still  continuing,”  and  Flores 
stated  that  "the  matter  has  not  been  ad- 
judicated yet.” 

Regarding  the  departmental  trial  of  offi- 
cers in  the  Metropolitan  Division  who  were 
accused  of  leaving  their  posts  early,  the 
spokesman  said  that  a lieutenant  and  a 
sergeant  were  exonerated,  but  that  28  offi- 
cers, including  several  sergeants,  “were 
found  guilty  of  not  cooperating  with  the 
investigation." 

Noting  that  those  found  guilty  were 
slapped  with  suspensions  ranging  from  five 
to  40  days,  Flores  said  that  the  men  had 
“accepted  the  discipline  because  they  ap- 
parently felt  it  was  warranted.” 

In  spite  of  the  myriad  difficulties  that 
hit  the  LAPD  last  month,  the  spokesman 
noted  that  morale  is  “good  from  what  I 
can  see  around  here." 

Speaking  for  the  rank  and  file.  Flores 
indicated  that  the  worst  was  over.  "Oh,  it 
affected  [morale]  adversely  during  the 
time,”  he  said.  "But  I think  that's  some- 
thing that  happened  in  the  past  and  I think 
now  we’ll  go  on  forward  with  our  work.” 

Supreme 
Court 
Briefs. . . 

Continued  from  Page  5 
did  not  in  fact  ever  question  the  defendant. 
(United  States  v.  Henry,  No.  79-121,  re- 
view granted  October  1,  1979.) 

Death  Penalty 

The  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  review 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Alabama  death 
penalty  statute.  The  statute  allows  for  the 
imposition  of  the  death  penalty  in  cases 
where  the  jury  had  to  judge  the  defendant 
in  the  capital  offense  charged  but  was  re- 
stricted from  determining  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence in  a related  non-capital  offense 
which  led  to  the  capital  crime. 

In  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  defendant  committed  murder  in  the 
course  of  a robbery,  Under  Alabama  sta- 
tute, the  jury  was  not  instructed  on  the 
elements  of  the  law  regarding  robbery,  but 
only  on  the  law  applicable  to  murder.  The 
jury  found  the  defendant  guilty  of  murder, 
whereupon  the  court  imposed  a sentence 
of  death.  On  appeal  the  Alabama  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  the  murder  conviction  and 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  state 
death  penalty  statute. 

The  question  before  the  Supreme  Court 
is  whether  a sentence  of  death  may  be 
imposed  when  the  fury  was  not  permitted 
to  consider  a verdict  on  the  non-capital 
offense  and  where  evidence  would  have 
supported  a conviction  on  the  non-capital 
offense. 


Any  Ideas? 

Law  Enforcement  News  regularly 
presents  the  Public  Forum  column  to 
give  readers  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment at  length  on  matters  pertinent 
to  policing.  If  you  have  any  ideas 
dealing  with  the  improvement  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  put  them  in 
commentary  form  and  send  your 
typed  manuscript  to  the  editors. 
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□ Rush  me  copies  of  the  ALL 

NEW  LEA  Products  Catalog;  Enclosed  is 
my  ten  dollars  per  copy,  which  will  be 
applied  toward  any  future  purchase. 

□ In  addition,  please  send  me  copies 

of  the  Science  of  Electronic  Surveillance,  at 
the  special  price  of  $15  per  copy.  Revealing, 
state-of-the-art  report.  175  pages. 
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Real-life  criminals  inspire 
authors  through  the  ages 


I BURDEN'S  BEAT  by  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN! 

Review  of  Supreme  Court  cases 
involving  the  police  role 


First  of  four  parts 

The  roots  of  crime  run  deep,  twining 
about  classical  literature,  motion  pictures, 
even  current  television  — so  deep,  in  fact, 
that  many  classics  not  only  are  based  upon 
real-life  criminals  but  are  often  taken 
verbatim  from  reality  and  transplanted  into 
some  of  the  world’s  greatest  novels  and 
plays. 

The  moody  Russian  author  Fyodor 
Dostoyevsky  was  well  aware  of  the  worth 

ON  CRIME 

By  JAY  ROBERT  NASH 


of  crime  in  literature.  For  starters,  his 
Crime  and  Punishment  is-painstaking 
examination  of  self.  Further,  given  the  fact 
that  Dostoyevsky’s  own  father,  a rural 
doctor  of  questionable  moral  habits,  died 
under  mysterious  circumstances  — there 
were  rumors  of  murder  — it  is  not  hard  to 
believe  that  the  author  was  the  basis  for  all 
four  of  his  tortured  Brothers  Karamarazov, 
who  felt  overwhelming  guilt  for  the  murder 
of  their  licentious  father. 

The  great  French  novelist  Honore  de 
Balzac  instinctively  knew  the  value  of  the 
real  thing.  His  character  Inspector  Vautrin 
in  La  Pere  Goriot  seems  to  be  drawn  whol- 
ly from  the  life  of  Francis  Eugene  Vidocq, 
convict,  police  spy  and  later  the  founder  of 
the  French  police  organization,  the  Surete. 
(American  mystery  writer  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
admitted  under  pressure  from  newsmen 
that  his  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue  had 
been  wholly  influenced  by  Vidocq’s 
Memoirs  and  the  underworld  of  Vidocq’s 
Paris.) 

Some  of  the  great  English  classics,  too, 
can  be  traced  to  real  crime,  criminals  and 
detectives.  Here  are  but  a few : 

• The  stage  melodrama  Murder  in  the 
Red  Barn  is  based  upon  the  murder  of 
25-year-old  Maria  Marten  by  her  paramour 
William  Corder  on  May  18,  1827.  Corder 
had  gotten  Maria  pregnant  and  promised  to 
take  her  from  her  Suffolk,  England  farm  to 
Ipswich  and  marry  her.  Instead,  he  walked 
the  girl  to  a red  barn  on  his  property, 
where  he  killed  her  with  a pickaxe.  Corder 
cleverly  covered  up  the  murder  by  writing 
long  letters  to  Maria's  parents,  telling  them 
they  were  living  on  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
However.  Mrs.  Marten’s  sleep  was  disturbed 
by  a dream  in  which  she  saw  her  child 
killed  and  buried  in  the  red  barn.  So  vivid 
was  this  nightmare  that  Mrs.  Marten  nagged 
police  into  digging  up  the  Corder  property; 
her  daughter  was  found  buried  in  the  red 
barn.  Corder  insisted  he  was  innocent  but 
Maria's  younger  brother  testified  that  he 
saw  Corder  emerge  from  the  barn  with  the 
bloody  pickaxe.  Corder  was  convicted  and 
sent  to  the  gallows  on  August  11,  1828, 


tragedy,  Arden  of  Faversham  (attributed  to  i 
William  Shakespeare)  was  based  upon  the 
murder  of  Thomas  Arden  of  Kent,  Eng- 
land, who  was  also  mayor  of  Faversham. 
Arden  was  killed  by  his  wife's  lover,  a 
tailor  named  Thomas  Morsby,  who  was 
later  hanged.  Alice  Arden  was  burned  to 
death  for  her  part  of  the  murder  conspir- 
acy, as  well  as  for  being  unfaithful,  such 
was  the  prim  and  proper  tenor  of  the 
times. 

• A Warning  for  Fair  Women,  a popular 
drama,  took  its  plot  from  the  killing  of 
George  Sanders  of  London  in  1573.  A Cap- 
tain Browne,  who  coveted  Sanders’  wife 
Anne,  employed  a fortune  teller,  to  per- 
suade Mrs.  Sanders  to  join  the  muder  con- 
spiracy. Browne  and  Anne  killed  Sanders 
in  a wood  near  London,  but  in  the  course 
of  their  careless  clubbing  only  knocked 
Sanders’  servant,  John  Bean,  senseless,  in- 
stead of  killing  him.  Bean  testified  against 
the  lot,  and  Browne,  Anne  and  the  obliging 
soothsayer  were  all  hanged. 

• The  Witch  of  Edmonton  is  based  upon 
the  murder  of  a farmer’s  daughter  by  one 
Frank  Thorney.  Thomey  was  executed  in 
1621. 

• The  murder  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
widely  used  in  providing  grist  for  British 
writers  was  that  of  one  Ellen  Hanley,  who 
was  killed  by  Stephen  Sullivan  on  July  14. 
1819  at  the  instigation  of  his  employer, 
Ellen’s  husband  John  Scanlan.  This  fairly 
tame  homicide  was  profiled  in  Gerald 
Griffin’s  novel,  The  Collegians  (1929), 
Dion  Boucicault’s  1860  play,  The  Colleen 
Bawn,  and  Julius  Benedict’s  1863  opera, 
Lily  of  Killarney. 

• Even  the  venerable  Charles  Dickens 
could  not  resist  the  real  life  rogues  of  his 
era,  with  whom  populated  his  dire  fiction. 
One  of  this  most  powerful  roman  a clef 
selections  was  that  of  the  intrepid  Inspec- 
tor Field,  who  became  Inspector  Bucket  of 
Scotland  Yard  in  Dickensian  fiction. 


At  first  glance,  the  granddaddy  of  all 
gothic  horror  fiction,  Bram  Stoker’s 
Dracula , would  seem  to  be  an  exculsivc 
nightmare  of  the  author’s.  However,  a close 
look  at  15th-century  middle  Europe  re- 
veals the  real  life  monster  from  whom 
Stoker  drew  his  shuddering  details.  Vlad 
the  Impaler  (1431-1476)  was  a blood- 
thirsty Rumanian  prince  who  murdered 
with  impunity  and  great  relish  over  several 
decades  until  the  citizenry,  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  shouting,  torch-waving 
townsfolk  who  finished  off  Dr.  Franken- 
stein’s morbid  creation,  put  an  end  to 
Vlad’s  lethal  career. 

(Copyright  1979  by  Jay  Robert  Nash. 
Released  by  the  Crime  Journal  Syndicate, 
Suite  226,  2561  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60614.) 


Sure,  police  officers  can  still  stop  and  frisk  on  the  street,  but  they  can't  take 
a suspect  in  unless  they  have  probable  cause  to  arrest  him.  That's  the  gist  of  one  of 
several  significant  rulings  this  year  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  a 6-2  ruling,  the  high  court  decided  that  a suspect  can’t  be  detained  for 
interrogation  unless  the  police  can  justify  his  arrest.  The  decision  in  Dunaway  v. 
New  York  reversed  a state  court  ruling  which  upheld  the  murder  conviction  of  Irv- 
ing Dunaway  of  Rochester.  Police  suspected  Dunaway  of  the  murder  but  did  not 
have  enough  solid  evidence  to  make  an  arrest  when  they  brought  him  in  for  quest- 
ioning. While  in  custody,  Dunaway  waived  his  rights  to  have  an  attorney  and  to  re- 
main silent  and  made  statements  that  implicated  himself  in  the  murder. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  police  had  given  him  his  Fifth  Amendment 
rights  but  had  violated  the  Fourth  Amendment  prohibition  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  by  holding  Dunaway  for  questioning.  In  the  majority  opinion, 
Justice  William  J.  Brennan  Jr.  wrote  that  there  was  little  doubt  "Dunaway  was 
seized  in  the  Fourth  Amendment  sense  when  he  was  taken  involuntarily  to  the  po- 
lice station.” 

In  another  case  concerning  police  interrogations,  the  Supreme  Court  held, 

5-3  that  a oral  waiver  of  Miranda  rights  is  sufficient.  The  case,  North  Carolina  v. 
Butler,  involved  a North  Carolina  man  whose  conviction  on  kidnapping  and  robbery 
charges  was  overturned  by  the  state  supreme  court  because  he  had  not  signed  a for- 
mal Miranda  waiver  form,  even  though  he  had  orally  waived  his  rights  to  be  silent 
and  have  an  attorney.  Speaking  for  the  majority,  Justice  Potter  Stewart  wrote, 
“The  question  is  not  one  of  form,  but  rather  whether  the  defendant  in  fact  know- 
ingly and  voluntarily  waived  the  rights  delineated  in  the  Miranda  case." 

Miranda  rights  were  also  at  issue  in  a 5-4  decision  by  the  court  that  a juvenile 
murder  suspect  has  no  right  to  have  his  probation  officer  present  during  interroga- 
tion. The  ruling,  in  Fare  v.  Michael  C.,  reversed  an  earlier  California  Supreme  Court 
decision.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  said  the  Miranda  rule  gave  the  youth  the  legal 
right  to  an  attorney  but  not  to  consult  with  his  probation  officer. 

In  a similar  case,  the  Supreme  Court  vacated  a judgment  by  a California  appeals 
court  that  a juvenile  held  for  murder  should  be  allowed  to  talk  to  his  grandparents 
before  being  questioned  by  police.  Not  so,  said  the  court;  he  may  only  talk  to  an 
attorney.  The  case  was  sent  back  to  the  state  court  for  reconsideration  in  light  of 
Fare  v.  Michael  C 

Auto  safety  is  important,  but  be  advised,  peace  officers;  don't  make  random 
stops  to  check  drivers’  licenses  and  registrations.  In  an  8-1  ruling,  the  Supreme 
Court  turned  down  an  appeal  on  Fourth  Amendment  grounds  in  Delaware  v. 
Prouse.  The  case  began  when  police  found  marijuana  in  a car  stopped  during  a 
random  traffic  check.  The  arrest  of  the  four  occupants  was  invalidated.  Justice 
Byron  R.  White  wrote  for  the  majority,  “The  marginal  contribution  to  roadway 
safety  possibly  resulting  from  a system  of  spot  checks  cannot  justify  subjecting 
■ every  occupant  of  every  vehicle  on  the  roads  to  a seizure."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
court’s  majority  would  not  rule  out  all  methods  of  checking  driver's  documents. 
One  possibility,  Justice  White  suggested,  is  questioning  all  motorists  at  roadblock- 
I type  stops. 

When  police  do  make  a legal  stop  of  a car,  though,  that  doesn  t mean  they  have 
I a right  to  search  everything  in  it.  In  Arkansas  v.  Sanders,  the  court  found  by  a / -2 
I margin  that  officers  need  a search  warrant  to  go  through  luggage  found  in  a car 

I because  it  is  more  personal  than  the  car  itself 

Do  police  need  a warrant  to  have  a pen  register  installed  in  a phone  company  s 
I switching  facility  to  record  all  the  numbers  dialed  on  a particular  phone?  No. 
I said  the  high  court  in  a 5-3  decision.  A Maryland  man  had  been  convicted  of  rob- 
I bery  largely  by  evidence  obtained  from  a pen  register.  In  its  ruling  in  Smith  v. 

| Maryland,  the  high  court  said  there  was  no  reason  for  the  police  to  get  a search 

I warrant  because  use  of  the  pen  register  did  not  violate  the  robber’s  Fourth  Amend- 
I ment  rights.  There  is  no  "legitimate  expectation  of  privacy"  in  the  numbers  one 
| dials  on  a telephone,  said  Justice  Harry  A.  Blackmun. 

An  unlucky  Detroit  man  had  his  conviction  on  narcotics  charges  upheld,  even 
I though  the  law  that  led  to  his  arrest  was  later  found  to  be  unconstitutional.  The 
I case,  Michigan  v.  DeFillippo , arose  when  police  stopped  him  on  suspicion  and 
I found  drugs.  Their  action  was  pursuant  to  a Detroit  city  ordinance  requiring  citi- 
1 zens  to  produce  identification  when  stopped  by  police.  Michigan’s  Court  of  Appeals 
I found  the  arrest  illegal  because  the  ordinance  violated  the  Fourth  Amendment. 
I True,  said  the  Supreme  Court,  the  ordinance  was  unconstitutional,  but  the  arrest 
I should  stand.  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  wrote  that  the  police  arc  “Charged  to 
I enforce  the  laws  until  and  unless  they  arc  declared  unconstitutional.  Furthermore, 
I the  policemen  acted  in  "good  faith,”  he  said. 

Ordway  P.  Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd., 
I Westwood  P.0  , Washington  Twp.,  NJ  07675.) 


Law  enforcement  zings  with  the  sting 


but  not  before  he  wrote  out  a full  confes- 
sion. 

• The  play  Yorkshire  Tragedy  was  de- 
rived from  Walter  Caverley’s  murder  of  his 
two  children  while  temporarily  insane  in 
1580.  He  was  pressed  to  death  for  these 
brutal  slayings. 

• The  best-known  Elizabethan  domestic 


Read  a Good  Book  Lately? 

Tell  us  about  it.  Law  Enforcement 
News  will  publish  reader-contributed 
reviews  of  newly  published  books  re- 
lating to  the  law  enforcement  profes- 
sion. Send  your  submission  to:  Editor, 
Law  Enforcement  News,  444  West 
56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019: 
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commit  property  crimes  arc  professional, 
experienced  thieves  who  often  have  suc- 
cessfully eluded  the  law  for  many  years," 
he  said. 

Golden  observed  that  one  in  five  of 
those  apprehended  or  identified  in  stings 
were  fences  and  that  84  percent  had  a prior 
arrest  record.  Prosecutors  posted  a 98  per- 
cent conviction  rate  for  individuals  arrested 
in  stings,  he  added. 

The  municipalities  in  which  the  fence- 
foiling  operations  were  conducted  were 


presumably  the  prime  beneficiaries  of  the 
sting.  Cities  with  stings  showed  measurable 
property  crime  decreased  at  the  end  of  the 
operation.  Golden  said. 

In  a report  to  the  LEAA,  one  under- 
cover officer  described  the  operation  of  the 
"Blue  Magic”  sting,  which  was  typical  of 
other  operations  conducted  across  the 
country.  "Blue  Music,  Inc.  was  the  cover 
business  for  the  new  fence  in  town,"  he 
said.  “BMI  became  known  as  a place  where 
a thief  could  sell  hot  merchandise  in  a 
•closed  location,  protected  from  the  eyes  of 
the  police.”  ...  


But  the  sights  of  law  enforcement  were 
trained  on  BMI,  where  undercover  men 
jotted  down  the  license  number  of  each 
customer’s  vehicle,  while  hidden  cameras 
and  microphones  recorded  the  transactions 
and  conversations. 

As  a result  of  the  BMI  sting,  a fence 
who  needed  several  warehouses  to  stash  his 
loot  is  now  serving  a 19-year  prison  term. a 
professional  thief  who  reportedly  earned 
almost  $100,000  annually  has  been  slapped 
with  a 70-year  sentence,  and  a drug  dealer 
who  dealt  in  stolen  guns  and  motorcycles  is 
doing  a one-year  stretch . 
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Current  job  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 


Investigative  Auditor.  The  University  of  Illinois  is  seeking 
an  investigative  internal  auditor  to  work  in  the  Internal 
Audit  Office  at  its  Chicago  campuses.  The  successful  can- 
didate will  supervise  and  make  investigative  fact-finding 
and  reviews,  examine  and  evaluate  university  activities, 
'prepare  written  reports,  and,  if  required,  testify  in  ad- 
ministrative and  legal  proceedings. 

Requirements  include  a bachelor’s  degree  with  a mini- 
mum of  27  hours  in  accounting,  computer  science,  law, 
and/or  criminal  justice.  Applicants  must  also  have  six 
years  of  professional  auditing  or  investigating  experience. 
A CPA  or  CIA  certificate  and/or  an  advanced,  degree 
and/or  accounting,  business,  law  or  criminal  justice  ex- 
perience may  be  substituted  for  a portion  of  the  audit/ 
investigative  experience.  Salary  is  open,  depending  upon 
qualifications,  a fringe  benefit  package,  which  includes 
one-month  annual  vacation  and  a tuition  waiver,  will  be 
provided. 

Send  resumes  to:  Bernard  Silbert,  Office  of  University 
Audits,  P.O.  Box  60680.  The  filing  deadline  is  December 
17.  1979. 

Trial  Court  Administrator.  The  South  Dakota  Unified 
Judicial  System  has  a position  available  for  an  administra- 
tor to  serve  in  the  Seventh  Judicial  Circuit,  located  in 
Rapid  City.  The  individual  chosen  will  be  responsible  for 
directing  the  administrative  activities  of  five  judges,  two 
magistrates,  and  other  judicial  staff  in  a four-county  cir- 
cuit. 

The  work  will  involve  organizing,  directing,  coordinat- 
ing and  directly  supervising  the  activities  of  staff  engaged 
in  processing  all  circuit  and  magistrate  court  cases.  Suc- 
cessful candidate  will  serve  under  the  general  supervision 
of  a presiding  circuit  judge. 


Graduation  from  an  accredited  four-year  college  or 
university  with  major  course  work  in  public  administra- 
tion, business  administration  or  a related  field  is  required. 
Administrative  or  supervisory  experience  is  preferred. 

Applicants  should  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  court 
procedures,  legal  documents,  laws,  and  legal  factors  per- 
taining to  the  court.  They  should  also  possess  the  ability 
to  organize,  direct  and  coordinate  the  administrative  ac- 
tivites  of  a large  court  in  a manner  conducive  to  full 
performance  and  high  morale.  The  ability  to  express  ideas 
on  technical  subjects  clearly,  both  orally  and  in  writing,  is 
required.  Starting  salary  will  be  $19,546. 

Submit  all  applications  with  personal  resumes  to:  Uni- 
fied Judicial  System  Personnel  Officer.  State  Capitol, 
Pierre,  SD  57501.  Telephone:  (605)  773-3474.  The  clos- 
ing date  is  November  16,  1979. 

Probation  Director.  Broome  County,  New  York  is  seeking 
an  individual  to  assume  the  position  of  Probation  Director 
II  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  basic  requirements  for  application  arc  one  year 
of  permanent  service  at  the  rank  of  Deputy  Director 
II  or  two  years  of  permanent  service  as  a probation  super- 
visor. Salary  will  range  from  $19,000  to  $21,000. 

For  further  information  concerning  responsibilities  and 
other  requirements,  send  a letter  and  a resume  to:  Donald 
L.  McManus,  County  Executive,  Broome  County  Govern- 
ment, P.O.  Box  1766,  Binghamton,  NY  13902. 

Superintendent  of  Police.  The  Chicago  Police  Board,  re- 
cently installed  by  Mayor  Jane  Byrne,  has  formally  an- 
nounced that  it  is  accepting  resumes  from  candidates  for 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Police. 

The  board  will  select  three  nominees  whose  names  will 


Publications  of  The  John  Jay  Press 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  POLICE  CORRUPTION: 

Volume  I:  A Guide  to  Bibliography  and  Theory 

by  Antony  E.  Simpson.  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  Library 

with  a Foreword  by 

Albert  J Reiss.  Jr..  Yale  University 

This  book  is  an  intensive  review  of  the  historical  and  contemporary  literature  on  police  corruption  "Antony  Simpson  s review  of  what  is  known 
about  police  corruption  is  both  necessary  and  timely."  Albert  Reiss  writes  in  the  Foreword.  "What  is  reported  in  this  volume  can  help  those 
with  an  interest  in  police  corruption  turn<o  broader  questions  of  civic  morals,  of  public  office  and  public  trust,  and  of  public  accountability. 
The  understanding  of  police  corruption  displayed  in  this  volume  enlightens  and  can  illuminate  the  nature  of  fiduciary  relationships  in  all  public 
bureaucracies  and  their  relationship  to  organizational  control." 


220  pages 


Clothbound:  S10.00  y 
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TERRORISM: 

Interdisciplinary  Perspectives 

edited  by 

Yonah  Alexander,  State  University  of  New  York 
and 

Seymour  Maxwell  Finger.  City  University  of  New  York 
with  a Foreword  by 

Hens  J.  Morgenthau.  New  School  of  Social  Research 

This  book  attempts  to  define  international  terrorism  and  to  evaluate  some  of  the  elteclive  approaches  used  to  curb  it,  Sixteen  contributors 
examine  terrorism  in  terms  of  psychology,  the  military,  governmental  legislation,  computer  statistics,  history,  nuclear  proliferation,  civil  liber- 
ties and  the  media.  In  the  Forward.  Hans  J Morgenthau  states:  "As  the  experience  of  organized  armed  citizens  laying  down  conditions  for  the 
government  to  fulfill  on  the  threat  to  lives  and  property  of  other  citizens  is  novel,  so  must  the  reaction  of  the  government  to  such  a challenge  be 
n*»el.  It  is  the  groat  merit  of  this  collection  of  essays  to  consider  the  issues  raised  by  contemporary  terrorism  in  this  spirit  of  unprecedented 
novelty  end  thereby  to  contribute  significantly  to  the  solution  of  the  Issues  raised.” 


350  pages 


\ 

Paperback  $5.95  \ 


be  submitted  to  the  mayor  for  final  consideration.  Selec- 
tion of  the  candidates  will  be  governed  solely  by  their  pro- 
fessional and  executive  qualifications  without  reference  to 
sex,  race,  color,  or  place  of  residence. 

Applicants  should  have  executive  experience  in  direct- 
ing a large  urban  agency.  Duties  will  include  planning,  or- 
ganizing, staffing,  directing  and  controlling  personnel,  and 
planning  and  controlling  a multimillion-dollar  budget.  The 
successful  candidate  will  also  be  responsible  for  costs,  the 
suspension  and  transfer  of  employees,  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  department’s  rules  and  regulations,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  city’s  ordinances. 

All  resumes  should  be  forwarded  to  the.  Police  Board 
Office,  Raymond  J.  Hauser,  Secretary,  Room  603,  1121 
South  State  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60605.  Applications  will 
be  received  until  January,  1980. 

Chairperson  - Criminal  Justice  Department.  Wayne  State 
University  in  Detroit  seeks  a director  for  its  new  Depart- 
ment of  Criminal  Justice,  which  was  created  from  an 
existing  program  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

The  program  currently  has  eight  faculty  members, 
seven  of  whom  hold  doctorates.  Over  600  students  are 
enrolled  in  curriculums  leading  to  bachelor’s  and  master’s 
degrees.  The  university,  which  is  a comprehensive  state  in- 
stitution with  34,000  students,  considers  criminal  justice 
an  important  growth  area,  and  the  successful  candidate 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  influence  the  decisions  that 
face  a growing  department. 

Applications,  nominations  and  inquiries  should  be  for- 
warded to:  Dean  Martin  T.  Wechsler,  Secretary,  Criminal 
Justice  Search  Committee,  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Wayne 
State  University,  Detroit,  Ml  48202.  Application  deadline 
is  January  15,  1980.  The  school  is  an  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer. 

Teachers.  The  University  of  Maryland  seeks  excellent 
classroom  teachers  for  its  overseas  bachelor’s  programs  in 
Europe  and  the  Far  East.  Starting  date  is  August  15, 
1980 

Qualifications  include  a Ph.D.,  A B D.  or  two  relevant 
M.A.’s;  competence  to  teach  in  two  academic  disciplines 
(criminology  or  law  enforcement  and  an  outside  related 
discipline).  This  requires  work  at  or  near  the  M.A.  level  in 
the  second  discipline.  Recent  successful  undergraduate 
teaching  experience  and  U.S.  citizenship  are  also  required. 

This  position  involves  frequent  travel  from  country  to 
country.  Schools  and  housing  are  not  provided  and  are 
expensive. 

Applicants  should  send  resume  before  April  15,  1980, 
to  Dr.  Julian  S.  Jones,  University  of  Maryland,  University 
College,  College  Park,  Maryland,  20742. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Criminal  Justice.  The  BA  pro- 
gram at  Stockton  State  College  in  New  Jersey  is  seeking  a 
generalist  to  teach  courses  in  criminal  justice  and  general 
education. 

Candidates  must  have  a doctoral  degree  in  the  social 
sciences  and  have  competence  in  criminal  justice.  Auxi- 
liary duties  will  involve  supervising  independent  projects 
and  advising  students  on  their  curriculums  and  careers. 
Salary  base  is  set  at  $15,520. 

Send  vita  and  references  to:  Lewis  A.  Leitner,  Dean, 
Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences,  Stockton  State  College, 
Box  7740,  Pomona,  NJ  08240.  Applications  must  be 
received  by  January  1.  1980.  Minorities  and  women  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 


POLICE  STUDIES 

The  International  Review  of  Police  Development 

Thu  new.  quarterly  journal  is  intended  to  provide  on  international  forum  lor  ideas,  information  and  research  on  police  problems.  Topics  to  be 
Included  are  the  command,  leadership,  and  management  of  police;  the  tasks  of  the  police,  including  crime,  traffic,  public  order,  and  social  service; 
the  career  ol  police,  including  recruitment,  training,  advancement,  and  discipline,  criminal  low;  police  science  and  technology;  police  unions  an<J 
organizations;  academic  research,  and  police  history. 

The  editor  of  POLICE  STUDIES  is  Philip  John  Stead.  Professor  of  Comparative  Police  Science  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  and  for- 
mer Dean  of  Academic  Studies  at  the  U.K.  Police  College,  8ramshill,  England. 

Paperbound 

$20.00 
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"Law  Enforcement  Practitioners 
serving  the 

Criminal  Justice  Community'' 


December  3-4,  1979.  Workers  Compen- 
sation Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Theo- 
rem Workshop.  To  be  held  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Florida.  Fee:  $235.  For  further  infor- 
mation, contact:  Theorem  Institute,  1782 
Technology  Drive,  San  Jose,  CA  95510. 
Telephone:  (408)  294-1427. 

• • • 

December  3-6,  1979.  Security  Manage- 
ment Course.  To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida  by  the.  Indiana  University,  Center 
for  Public  Safety  Training,  Harrison  Build- 
ing, Suite  500,  143  West  Market  Street, 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204.  Telephone.  (317) 
264-8085. 

• • • 

December  3-7,  1979.  New  Develop- 
ments in  Police  Planning  by  Calculator,  Mi- 
crocomputer and  Computer.  Presented  by 
The  Institute  for  Public  Program  Analysis. 

To  be  held  in  St.  Louis.  For  further  infor- 
mation, contact:  The  Institute  of  Public 
Program  Analysis,  230  S.  Bemiston,  Suite 
914,  St.  Louis,  MO  63102.  Telephone: 
(314)  862-8272. 

• • • 

December  3-7,  1979.  Executive  Devel- 
opment Course.  To  be  held  in  Orlando, 
Florida  by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  For  more  details,  write: 
IACP,  11  Firstfield  Road,  Gaithersburg, 

MD  20760. 

• • • 

December  3-14,  1979.  Scientific  Investi- 
gation of  Crime.  Presented  by  the  Southern 
Police  Institute.  For  further  information, 
contact:  Ms.  Joyce  Brown,  Admissions  Of- 
fice, Southern  Police  Institute,  School,  of 
Justice  Administration,  University  of 
Louisville, ' Louisville,  KY  40208.  Tele- 
phone: (502)  588-6561. 

• • • 

December  3-14,  1979.  Technical  Sur- 
veillance II  Course.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Academy.  Tuition: 
$900.  For  additional  information,  call  or 
write:  David  D.  Barrett,  Director.  National 
Intelligence  Academy,  1 300  Northwest 

62nd  Street,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33309. 
Telephone:  (305)  776-5500. 

• • • 

December  4-5,  1979.  Hit-and-Run  In- 
vestigation Program.  Presented  by  the 
Transportation  Safety  Training  Center  at 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University.  For 
further  information,  contact:  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Training  Center,  Virginia  Com- 
monwealth University,  806  W.  Franklin 

Street,  Richmond,  VA  23284.  Telephone: 
(804)  257-1050. 

• • • 

December  4-5,  1979.  Victim-Oriented 
Sex  Crimes  Investigation  Workshop.  Pres- 
ented by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  To  be  held  in  New  York 
City.  Fee:  $70.  For  further  information, 
contact:  Barbara  Natow,  John  Jay  College, 
Criminal  Justice  Center,  Rm.  2201  South, 
444  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY 

10019.  Telephone:  (212)  247-1600. 

• • • 

December  4-6,  1979.  Handling  Hazard- 
ous Materials  and  Transportation  Emergen- 
cies. Presented  by  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association.  For  further  informa- 
tion, write:  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation, 470  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  MA 
02210. 

• • • 

December  5-7,  1979.  Homicide  Investi- 
gation Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Law  En- 
forcement Institute  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Fee:  $135.  For  more  details, 
contact:  Jim  Zieglar,  Program  Assistant, 
Law  Enforcement  Institute  Training  Pro- 
grams. University  of  Maryland,  University 
College,  Conferences  and  Institutes  Divi- 
sion, College  Park,  MD  20742.  Telephone: 
(301)454-5237. 


December  6-9,  1979.  Law  Enforcement 
Hypnosis  Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Hypnosis  Institute  Inc.  Tui- 
tion: $395.  For  registration  and  informa- 
tion, contact:  Dr.  Martin  Reiser,  Director, 
Law  Enforcement  Hypnosis  Institute,  Inc., 
303  Gretna  Green  Way,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90049. 


December  10-13,  1979.  Developing  Po- 
lice Computer  Capabilities.  To  be  held  in 
New  Orleans  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  For  more  de- 
tails, consult:  December  3-7. 

• • • 

December  10-13,  1979.  Hostage  Tac- 
tics and  Negotiations  Workshop.  To  be 
held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  by  Rich- 
ard W.  Kobetz  and  Associates.  Tuition: 
$300.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates,  North 
Mountain  Pines,  Route  2,  Box  342,  Win- 
chester, VA  22601.  Telephone:  (703) 
662-7288. 

• • • 

December  10-14,  1979.  Law  Enforce- 
ment Photography  Workshop.  Presented  by 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  To  be  held 
in  Rochester.  For  more  details,  contact: 
Law  Enforcement  and  Security  Markets, 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Dept.  06 17- A, 
343  State  Street,  Rochester,  NY  14650. 

• • • 

December  10-14,  1979.  Developing  and 
Managing  Crime  Prevention  Programs.  Pres- 
ented by  the  National  Crime  Prevention 
Institute.  For  more  details,  write  or  call: 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute,  Shel- 
by Campus,  Louisville,  KY  40222.  Tele- 
phone: (502)  588-6987. 

• • • 

December  10-14,  1979.  Sex  Crimes  In- 
vestigation Seminar.  Presented  by  The 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana.  Fee  $275.  For  more  de- 
tails, write:  Registrar,  The  Traffic  Institute, 
Northwestern  University,  555  Clark  Street, 
Evanston,  IL  60204. 

• • • 

December  10-14,  1979.  Basic  Homi- 
cide Investigation  Seminar.  Presented  by 
University  of  Delaware.  For  further  in- 
formation, contact:  Jacob  Haber,  Division 
of  Continuing  Education,  University  of 
Delaware,  2800  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wil- 
mington, DE  19806.  Telephone:  (302) 
738-8155. 

• • • 

December  11-14,  1979.  Training  Tech- 
niques for  Trainers  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Harper  & Row  Media.  For  more  details, 
write:  Harper  & Row  Media,  10  E.  53rd 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10022. 

• • • 

December  12-14,  1979.  Civil  Liabilities 
Workshop.  To  be  held  in  Miami,  Florida  by 
Theorem  Institute.  Fee:  $225.  For  more 
details,  see:  December  3-4. 

• • • 

December  12-14,  1979.  Planning,  Pro- 
gramming, Budgeting  and  Resource  Alloca- 
tion Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Law  En- 
forcement Institute  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Fee:  $135.  For  more  details, 
consult:  December  5-7. 


December  12-14,  1979.  Hostage  Nego- 
tiation Course.  Presented  by  the  Florida 
Institute  for  Law  Enforcement  at  St. 
Petersburg  Junior  College.  Fee;  $125.  For 
further  information,  contact:  Florida  Insti- 
tute for  Law  Enforcement,  St.  Petersburg 
Junior  College,  P.O.  Box  13489.  St.  Peters- 
burg, FL  3 37  33.  Telephone:  (813) 
367-2761. 

• • • 

December  17-21,  1979.  Conference  on 
Juvenile  Justice.  Presented  by  the  South- 
western Legal  Foundation.  For  further  in- 
formation consult:  December  17-21. 

• • • 

December  12-14,  1979.  Twenty-third 
Local  Government  Problems  Short  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact: Southwestern  Legal  Foundation,  P.O. 
Box  707,  Richardson,  TX  75080.  Tele- 
phone: (214)  690-2377. 


January  3-4,  1980.  Managing  the  Un- 
satisfactory Employee  Program.  To  be  held 
in  Evanston,  Illinois.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  For  more  details,  consult 
December  10-14. 

• • • 

January  3-March  21,  1980.  Sixteenth 
Police  Command  and  Management  School. 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation.  For  further  details,  consult. 
December  17-21 . 

• • • 

January  7-18,  1979.  Homicide  Investiga- 
tion Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Southern 
Police  Institute.  For  further  information, 
consult:  December  3-14. 

• • • 

January  7- February  1,  1980.  Crime  Pre- 
vention Theory,  Practice,  and  Management. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  For  more  details,  sec:  De- 
cember 10-14. 


January  8-10,  1980.  Sex  Crimes  Investi-  J 
gations.  Presented  by  Harper  & Row  « 
Media.  For  more  details,  sec:  December  11-  £ 
14. 

• • • 

January  9-11,  1980.  Internal  Affairs 

Course:  Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute 

for  Law  Enforcement,  at  St.  Petersburg 
Junior  College.  Fee:  $125.  For  more  de- 
tails, consult:  December  12-14. 

• • • 

January  10-11,  1980.  Art  and  Antique 
Theft  Investigation  Seminar.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware.  For  further  in- 
formation, consult:  December  10-14. 

• • • 

January  14-16,  1980.  Labor  Manage- 
ment Seminar.  To  be  held  in  Evanston, 
Illinois.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
For  more  details,  sec:  December  10-14. 

• • • 

January  14-25,  1980.  Crime  Scene 
Techniques  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
Fee:  $150.  For  more  details,  consult: 
December  10-14. 

• • • 

January  14-18,  1980.  Instruction  and 
Program  Design  Program.  To  be  held  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  by  the  Transportation 
Safety  Training  Center,  Virginia  Common- 
wealth University.  Fee:  $75.  For  further 
information,  sec  December  4-5. 

• • • 

January  15-17,  1980.  Hostage  Response 
Techniques.  To  be  held  in  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico  by  Harper  & Row  Media.  For 
further  information,  consult:  December 
11-14. 


January  16-17,  1979.  Anti-Terrorism: 
The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Experience.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  To  be  held  in  New  York 
City.  For  more  details,  sec  December  4-5. 

• • • 

January  16-18,  1979.  Child  Abuse 
Seminar.  Presented  by  Law  Enforcement 
Institute,  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Fee:  $13  5.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult: December  12-14. 

• • • 

January  21-Fcbruary  8.  1980.  Program 
for  Management,  Command  and  Supervi- 
sory Personnel.  Presented  by  the  New 
England  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement 
Management,  at  Babson  College  in  Welles- 
ley, Massachusetts.  Fee:  $725.  For  further 
information,  write:  John  T.  Howland,  Di- 
rector, P.O.  Drawer  E,  Babson  Park.  MA 
02157. 
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McLaren  heads  PERF  study;  Grzesiow 
and  Evans  get  awards;  NYC  promotes  4 


New  products  for 
law  enforcement 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  arc  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in- 
formation received  from  thp  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  here- 
in should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


Roy  C.McLarcn,  the  former  police  chief 
of  Arlington  County,  Virginia,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  Police  Executive  Re- 
search Forum’s  police  accreditation  pro- 
ject. The  research  effort,  which  is  part  of  a 
$1-5  million  LEAA  program,  will  focus  on 
developing  standards  for  mid-size  munici- 
pal police  forces. 

In  being  selected  to  head  the  PERF  por- 
tion of  the  project,  McLaren  continues  to 
build  on  his  administrative  career  in  law 
enforcement.  Prior  to  his  five-year  tenure 
as  chief  of  the  Arlington  force,  he  was 
director  of  the  field  operations  division  of 
IACP  and  was  co-author  with  the  late  O.W. 
Wilson  of  the  third  and  fourth  editions  of 
Police  Administration, 

• • • 

The  International  Association  of 
Women  Police  presented  Mary  Grzesiow  of 
the  Lakewood,  Colorado  force  with  its  Po- 
licewoman of  the  Year  award  last  month. 
A five-year  veteran  patrol  agent  with  the 
department,  Grzesiow,  29.  was  awarded 
the  force's  Medal  for  Meritorious  Service 
earlier  this  year  after  saving  the  life  of  a 
victim  who  had  stopped  breathing  As  an 
investigator  in  sexual  assault  cases,  the  Po- 
licewoman of  the  Year  has  served  on  an 
advisory  board  member  of  a battered 
women's  safe-home  and  has  made  presenta- 


Continued  from  Page  3 
dence  that  they  do  not  carry  out  protec- 
tion but  arc  a threat  to  many  citizens,”  she 
commented.  "The  whole  police  depart- 
ment has  to  be  dismantled." 

Mayoral  hopeful  Jewel  Davis  Lemmons 
came  closest  to  Caldwell’s  $24,000  figure, 
noting  that  she  would  raise  starting  sala- 
ries to  $2,000  a month. 

"We  are  rich  enough  here  to  have  an 
adequate  police  force  if  we  would  just 
spend  money  on  the  first  priority,  and  that 
is  crime  prevention,"  she  said.  “I  am  repre- 
senting the  women  and  children  of  this 
community  and  we  are  grateful  for  what 
the  police  have  done.  When  I am  elected 
mayor,  I will  triple  the  number  of  patrol- 

FBI  computer 
plan  sparks 
controversy 
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“acceptable  reliability  cannot  be  achieved 

with  our  current  equipment.” 

Suggesting  that  it  would  be  "prudent" 
to  consider  the  company's  proposal,  the 
FBI  chief  said  that  the  equipment  switch 
"would  in  no  way  affect  our  commitments 
regarding  General  Accounting  Office  audit 
and  message  switching." 

Webster’s  reference  was  to  a recent  FBI 
agreement  with  the  Judiciary  Committee 
that  would  permit  a GAO  audit  of  the 
information  system  twice  a year.  The  pact, 
which  was  tied  to  the  purchase  of  periph- 
eral equipment,  also  stated  that  the  data 
network  would  not  be  used  for  message 
switching,  a technique  in  which  computer- 
ized criminal  justice  data  can  be  transferred 
from  one  state  to  another. 

If  the  new  equipment  is  approved,  the 
director  said,  computerized  criminal  his- 
tory transactions  "would  continue  to  be 
processed  last." 


tions  to  women’s  organizations.  The  holder 
of  a bachelor’s  degree  from  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  Grzesiow  helped  create  a rape 
victim  program  in  Jefferson  County,  and 
has  worked  as  a police  artist,  as  an  instruc- 
tor of  investigative  techniques,  and  as  an 
undercover  decoy  in  rape  and  robbery 
cases. 

• • • 

Maryland’s  Law  F.nforcemcnt  Officer  of 
the  Year  award  was  given  to  Corporal 
Franklin  R.  Evans  of  the  state  police.  The 
trooper  is  credited  with  confiscating  14 
vehicles  and  38,056  cartons  of  illegal  ciga- 
rettes over  a six-year  period.  Evans  be- 
gan his  “buttlegging"  crackdown  while 
stationed  in  Princess  Anne  and  is  con- 
tinuing the  campaign  in  his  present  assign- 
ment in  Centrcville, 

• • • 

The  New  York  City  Transit  Police  De- 
partment ended  a five-year  drought  in 
middle-management  promotions  last 
month,  when  Chief  James  B.  Meehan  pre- 
sented captain's  bars  to  four  lieutenants. 
The  new  captains  are  14-year  veteran 
Frank  J.  Cerar,  35,  John  Kelly,  41,  who 
has  been  with  the  department  for  15  years, 
Daniel  Mena,  41.  a 16-ycar  veteran,  and 
John  A.  McCarthy,  42,  who  has  served 
with  the  transit  police  for  15  years. 


men  within  six  months." 

A smaller  raise  was  proposed  by  candi- 
date Bette  Graham  White,  who  noted  that 
the  $24,000  figure  would  not  be  feasible. 
"I  don’t  have  any  trouble  with  it  intellectu- 
ally, but  that  would  be  almost  doubling 
what  they  are  making,”  she  noted.  “They 
ought  to  have  about  a $4,000-a-year  raise.” 

Lawrence  Andrew  Sims,  a first-time  can- 
didate for  mayor,  contended  that  the  pol- 
ice should  be  given  only  a cost-of-living 
increase.  "Officers  are  now  being  paid 
twice  as  much  and  sometimes  three  times 
as  much  as  what  some  people  are  making," 
he  observed.  "Plenty  of  people  would  be 
willing  to  work  two  or  three  jobs  for  that 
kind  of  money." 

In  another  cost-cutting  proposal,  Sims 
recommended  that  persons  convicted  of 
minor  offenses  should  not  be  imprisoned, 
but  should  be  pul  to  work  by  the  police  as 
jailers,  clerics,  and  unarmed  patrolmen  who 
would  radio  regular  officers  when  they 
spotted  an  emergency. 

Caldwell’s  views  that  his  department  is 
undermanned  and  that  a raise  is  needed  to 
attract  more  recruits  where  supported  by 
candidate  Larry  Robinson.  "But  you 
would  have  to  do  some  research  on  what 
would  be  a really  good  pay  scale  to  make  it 
attractive,"  he  said  in  regard  to  the  recruit- 
ing issue.  "I  couldn't  give  an  exact  figure 
right  now." 

Commenting  on  Caldwell’s  $24,000 
starting  figure,  the  candidate  noted,  "That 
may  be  a good  accurate  figure.  It  may  be 
$24,000  or  $32,000  or  $22,000." 

Different  amounts  were  floated  by  the 
Rcverand  C.  Leon  Pickett,  who  said  the 
department  needs  at  least  2,000  officers  to 
add  to  its  present  complement  of  3,000. 
"We’re  going  to  have  to  give  them  a raise,” 
he  said.  "A  starting  wage  for  a young, 
married  man  going  on  the  force  would  be 
somewhere  about  $18,000  to  $20,000  with 
an  incentive  or  merit  raise  plan  and  certain- 
ly a cost-of-living  consideration  built  in.” 


POLICE  WATCH  - The  Cop  Watch  is 
a digital  timekeeper  that  counts  down  the 
day  in  the  24-hour  standard  used  by  police 
agencies,  counting  down  each  month  with 
a day  /date  calendar. 

Designed  to  aid  officers  in  marking  the 
time  on  arrest  reports  or  in  critical  situ- 
ations, the  wristwatch  is  electronically 
calibrated  to  be  accurate  to  within  15 
seconds  per  month. 

Its  liquid  crystal  display  continuously 
shows  hours,  minutes  and  seconds  in 
24-hour  time,  as  well  as  the  day  of  the 
week  and  date  which  is  automatically 
reset  and  requires  no  monthly  adjustment. 
A backlight  is  incorporated  into  the  design 
to  permit  night  viewing,  as  is  a dual-time 
mode  for  precise  readings  in  different  time 
zones. 

Engineered  to  provide  the  durability 
needed  for  in-service  use,  the  Cop  Watch 
features  a mineral  crystal  face  that  is 
scratch-proof  and  shatter-proof.  Total 
stainless  steel  construction  is  said  to  insure 
long  life  and  dependable  service. 

Available  in  stainless  or  goldtone,  the 
watch  may  be  ordered  by  calling  (714) 
438-0843  or  by  writing:  S.A.  Direct 
Marketing,  6519  Avenue  Del  Paraiso, 
Carlsbad,  CA  92008. 

• • • 

ALARM  MONITOR  - Receptors  8400 
Scries  Alarm  Monitor  is  a computerized 
system  capable  of  reporting  on  and 
controlling  a variety  of  security,  fire 
and  building-service  functions. 

The  heart  of  the  device  is  a micro- 
computer that  displays  and  prints  precise 
alarm  descriptions  and  locations  in  English 
or  other  specified  languages.  The  feature 
is  designed  to  decrease  response  time 
and  eliminate  the  types  of  errors  that 
sometimes  occur  on  systems  employing 
more  conventional  digital  or  light  display. 

Suitable  for  use  wherever  a large 
number  of  activities  must  be  monitored 
and  controlled  from  a central  location,  the 
device  includes  a keyboard,  CRT  display, 
printer,  and  an  uninterruptable  power  sup- 
ply all  housed  in  a single  enclosure. 

When  connected  to  peripheral  ac- 
cessories, the  8400  Series  is  capable  of 
locking  or  unlocking  doors;  controlling 
heating,  ventilation,  air  conditioning  and 
lighting  equipment,  and  establishing 
watchmen’s  tours  as  well  as  reporting  any 
sequence  violation  or  time  delinquency. 

In  operation,  the  unit  can  monitor  and 
issue  commands  to  512  zones,  reporting 
alarms  on  a priority  basis  and  automati- 
ically  assigning  security  and  building  ser- 
vices equipment  to  day/night  schedules. 

A free  brochure  describing  all  of  the 
features  of  the  device  and  related 
components  can  be  obtained  from: 
Receptors  Inc.,  4203  Spencer  Street, 
Torrance,  CA  90503 

• • • 

DEADLY  FORCE  FILM-  "Police  Civil 
Liability:  Intentional  Use  of  Deadly 

Force”  deals  with  the  legal  issue  of  when 
an  officer  has  a responsibility  to  use  deadly 
force  and  when  he  should  refrain  from 
deploying  it. 

The  training  film  attempts  to  cut 
through  the  legal  jargon  of  such  matters 
as  what  constitutes  deadly  force,  thereby 
developing  a context  on  which  officers 
can  base  their  split-second  shooting  de- 
cisions. Detailed  shoot/don’t  shoot  sit 
uations  arc  featured  and  analyzed  against 


a background  of  common  law. 

Produced  by  Harper  & Row  Media,  the 
24-minutc  presentation  is  part  of  a series  of 
six  films  that  examines  different  aspects 
of  police  civil  liability.  Among  the  other 
topics  explored  are  negligent  operation  of 
motor  vehicles,  negligent  use  of  firearms, 
limits  of  physical  force,  civil  rights  viola- 
tions, and  management  responsibility  and 
accountability. 

All  six  films  arc  available  for  purchase 
individually  or  as  a package  in  either 
16mm  or  videocassette  color/sound  for- 
mats. Separate  titles  can  be  obtained  for 
weekly  rentals.  Each  film  is  accompanied 
by  a written  training  manual  which  under- 
lines the  legal  reasoning  behind  the  various 
situations. 

For  additional  information,  write:  Har- 
per & Row  Media,  Customer  Service, 
2350  Virginia  Avenue,  Hagerstown,  MD 
21740 

• • • 

CIVIL  LIABILITIES  PROGRAM  - Theo- 
rem's Civil  Liabilities  Division  has  begun 
offering  a loss  reduction  program  for 
police  designed  to  reduce  the  number  of 
successful  claims,  the  amount  of  losses 
incurred,  and  the  premiums  associated 
with  liability  insurance  coverage. 

Available  to  city,  county  and  state  law 
enforcement  agencies,  the  package  includes 
a comprehensive  insurance  plan,  24-hour 
legal  consultation,  legal  defense  in  the 
event  that  a claim  is  filed,  administrative 
training,  and  a monthly  management 
newsletter. 

Tailored  to  provide  the  maximum  pro- 
tection to  individuals  directly  and  in- 
directly associated  with  policing,  the  pro- 
gram relies  on  a combination  of  expert 
training,  advise  and  counsel  to  keep  the 
number  of  successful  claims  down,  thereby 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  insurance  aspect 
of  the  plan. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  by 
calling  (800)  453-4522  toll  free  or  writing. 
Theorem  Civil  Liabilities  Division,  307 
West  Second  Street,  Suite  5003,  Salt  Lake 
City.  UT  84101. 

• • • 

ALARM  REPORTING  SYSTEM  - De- 
scribed by  its  manufacturer  as  being 
intelligent,  friendly  and  cost-effective,  the 
MARS-1000  Proprietary  Alarm  Reporting 
System  can  be  used  to  monitor  more 
than  1,000  security,  fire,  and  energy 
management  sensors. 

Designed  to  be  sophisticated  without 
being  complicated,  the  system’s  operation 
can  quickly  be  mastered  by  regular  security 
personnel. 

The  entire  system  consists  of  a central 
processing  computer,  a video  display  unit, 
a printer,  and  up  to  128  transponders, 
each  of  which  is  capable  of  sending  data  on 
eight  security  points.  Multiple  and  remote 
graphic  display  panels,  unitcrruptible  pow- 
er supply  and  a communications  port 
that  allows  interface  with  higher  order 
systems  are  optional. 

Engineered  for  use  in  small  to  medium 
sized  industrial  and  commercial  complexes, 
prisons,  schools,  office  buildings,  or 
apartments,  the  unit  is  designed  to  meet 
present  security  needs,  while  being  flexible 
and  capable  of  expansion. 

A free  brochure  providing  details  on  the 
MARS-1000  can  be  obtained  by  writing: 
Stellar  Systems,  Inc.,  3020  Olcott  Street, 
Santa  Clara,  CA  95051 


Police  salaries  debated  in 
Houston’s  mayoral  campaign 


